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A DISCOURSE, BY MRS. BARBAULD. 
** And what shall we do?” Luke iii. 14. 


Tue greater part of those virtues which dignify human nature are so 
adapted to the situation of every moral agent, and flow so immediately from 
the circumstances and relations common to every state, that no man can 
want opportunity or encouragement to — them. Of this kind are 
the personal and domestic duties, the obligation to temperance, industry, 
integrity, and the various offices of kindness and good-will. Such also are 
the exercises and sentiments of religious awe, gratitude, and resignation, 
which we owe to that Being whom we are all more intimately connected 
with than any of us can be with one another. But there are virtues which 
seem to require peculiar situations for their exertion, to demand uncommon 
abilities, or a favourable combination of outward circumstances. Of this 
kind is the exalted affection of patriotism or love of our country. The love 
of our country has been dressed up in such — colours, it embraces 
an object of such magnitude, so fitted to awaken our best feelings, and to 
catch hold on every thing that is manly or generous within us, that methinks 
those whose rank, or talents, or fortune, render them capable of making their 
efforts in such a cause felt by the world, must have bosoms cold indeed if 
the good of their country does not appear to them the greatest of all tem- 
poral concerns ; it cannot but seem quite natural, that in them it should 
absorb every petty, private interest, and that, following a vocation marked 
out for them in so luminous a track, they should feel an entire devotement 
of themselves to the public. They act on a conspicuous theatre ; every 
motive of personal glory and consequence incites them ; their success 13 
obvious, and immediately consequent upon their endeavours. But if an 
individual, hemmed in by the obscurity of private life, without brilliant 
talents, pular eloquence, commanding influence, or superior station, 
should chance to fee] so noble a passion stirring in his breast, it is apt to be 
3% with a mortifying sense of impotency and insignificance. He 
feels epressed and discouraged ; and, D wearer conscious how inadequate 


any services men of his class can perform are for the removal of public 


evils, or the promotion of public good, he is ready to cry out in the words 
VOL, 11, 2D 
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of my text, (taken, indeed, in somewhat of a different sense from the first 
application of them,) “ And what shall we do >” Thus dispirited, he soon 
learns to check his feelings as vain and romantic, and to content himself 
with the idea that these matters belong only to those above him ; or if he 
still cherishes ideas once so fondly entertained, they ptey upon his mind, 
turn to improper asperity, or consume themselves in unprofitable and 
visionary projects. It is, therefore, the aim of this discourse to shew what 
we, and all those who compose the mass of common life, can do to promote 
the welfare of their country; to give an object to that ardour which wastes 
itself in wishes ; which, in obscure bosoms, burns like a sepulchral lamp, 
without enlightening or warming mankind ; to shew that every man can do 
something, nay, much, in the common cause ; and, in short, to give a bent 
and direction to some of the best feelings of human nature. You will 
observe that I go upon the supposition of your having felt this enlarged wish 
of benefiting a whole community, that you are capable of taking an interest 
in something beyond yourselves, and the narrow circle of your own con- 
nexions, and that you have contemplated with affectionate reverence the 
majestic idea of a public. ‘Those who have not, may, without blame, con- 
tent themselves with the duties of common Christians, as there is no express 
precept for patriotism. 

The happiness of a community is nothing else but the aggregate hap- 
piness of all the individuals which compose it, and the virtue of a commu- 
nity, from whence its happiness must proceed, is nothing else but the 
multiplied virtue of individuals, Each man, therefore, has committed to 
his own peculiar guardianship a portion of the welfare of the state, for which 
he is strictly answerable. It is the first duty of the patriot to reform himself. 
Every man owes to the state one good citizen; his efforts to this point will 
be sure of success. He needs no oratory, no superior talents, to prevail 
here ; he only needs be an honest man. But to be an honest man, easy 
as it is to the lowest situation and capacity, involves in it a praise which 
high-sounding titles and swelling pretensions do not always te 9 

It is his duty to take care, first, that he does no mischief; and next, that 
he renders himself capable of doing good to his country. _ It is his duty, by 
temperance and habits of hardy a active exertion, to preserve, if God 
has favoured him with it, a sound and healthful body, of a firm and vigorous 
tone, fit to defend his country if ever (and such is the mutability of human 
prosperity that none can tell how soon that ever may be near) his personal 
services should be called for, fit to maintain himself and those who depend 
upon him, that so he may never come to be a burden upon his country. 
And, indeed, who that has honour or spirit can bear the thoughts of lying 
like lumber on the land; helpless, fed by others, defended by others, pro- 
tected by others; with an imperious train of wants, increasing in exact 
wroportion with his own debility and helplessness ; of the great political 

ty an excrescence rather than a limb? Who can bear to be of a class 
whom, if some ventilating wind were to arise and sweep them from the 
face of the earth, society would never miss by the want of any one service 
they have ever rendered to it? Would you be a patriot, therefore, cultivate 
your capacities of personal usefulness, 

In the next place, every man may do good by exerting himself among 
those who are within his sphere of influence. We all have such a sphere, 
and it is much more extensive than is usually imagined. Do any of you 
bear the honourable title of fathers and heads of families; and are those 
families seed-beds of virtue, or nurseries of vice? Do you educate your 
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children in such a manner as to make them valuable presents to the com- 
munity, or the contrary ?. Do you bring them up in habits of extravagance ? 
They will be venal. Do you allow them to contract a narrow, selfish, 
money-loving, worldly temper ? They will sneer at the very name of patriotism, 
and, incapable themselves of every g:nerous affection, they will not be able 
even to conceive the reality of it in others. Do you send them into the 
world profligate and unprincipled ? You throw a fire-brand into the bosom 
of your country, and are answerable for all the wide mischief that may 
ensue, Old Eli was a bad patriot, because he was a weak father; and the 
ark of God would not have been taken, but that his sons made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not. 

Are you in a situation to have servants and dependants ? What kind of 
discipline do they meet with in your families? Do you respect in them 
the rights of men, and teach them to respect the rights of others? Have 
pe been accustomed, while with you, to those habits of order, sobriety, 
and obedience, which will make them useful members of society, and fit to 
build up families of their own when they come to settle in some humble 
occupation ; or do they leave your service ready trained to prey upon the 
public, at once proud and uninstructed, needy and luxurious, fitted by the 
loose and unhallowed plenty of your house, and the contempt of order, 
decency, and religion there, for more daring and lawless outrage—prepared 
by oT of riot for deeds of rapine, by the midnight revel for the midnight 
assault : 

_ Another method by which we may shew our good-will to our country 
is by assisting its police, and co-operating in the execution of its laws ; 
and by giving cheerfully, and without evasion, that portion of our substance 
which the necessities of government demand, when legally and constitu- 
tionally required of us. Very different from this is the conduct of the 
generality, who are ever solicitous by mean and illicit arts to avoid their 
share of public burdens, which, so far as they succeed in avoiding them, 
must be laid the heavier on their fellow-citizens ; and who in their dealings 
with the community lay aside those principle of honour and fairness by 
which they profess to be governed in their commerce with individuals. 
How evenly and smoothly would the wheels of government run on if we 
all really loved our country, and felt ourselves sincerely disposed to submit 
to small inconveniences for the sake of its advantage !_ If we loved the laws, 
laws would not need to be multiplied ; and if we acted upon principle, a 
mutual confidence would take place, which would won erfully facilitate 
every operation in the system of legislation. We should likewise make a 
eee of fulfilling with scrupulous fidelity the smallest public trust that may 
committed to us. Few there are in any respectable line of business who 
pass through life without having something of this kind invested in them ; 
few who have not at one time or another a share in the civil concerns of 
ir own borough or township—in the choice of its magistrates, in the 
management of its funds, or the execution of some of the subordinate offices 
of municipal police. Let their behaviour in it be the test of their pa- 
triotism, and let them not fondly imagine that they would reform great 
abuses, and make great sacrifices in a more extensive sphere or a higher 
Station, if from indolence, or a regard to their own petty interest, they 
— abuses in any department committed to their care, or neglect any 
a connected with the interests of the public, though in the meanest 
most subordinate department. Those who are not faithful in a few 
2p2 
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things have little right to suppose they should be faithful in many. Greater 
opportunities will bring greater temptations. 

As to those who, from being born in easy and affluent circumstances, are 
slaced above the necessity of labouring for their own support, they should 
think themselves particularly called upon to every useful and spirited 
exertion. ‘These should consider themselves as deeply in debt to their 
country, a debt which began at their birth, and is accumulating every hour. 
The poor man is not in arrears to his country; on the contrary, his country 
is in arrears to him: he has earned his bread before he eats it; he has 
deserved his shelter; his narrow comforts and slender fare are all due to 
him in strictest justice. Not so the rich man. He inherits privileges which 
nature never gave him, artificial power which his own strength could not 
have acquired, and he ts sane in the enjoyment of an unequal share 
of property, which the first sturdy peasant he meets with might wrest from 
him ina moment, if not restrained by a regard to the fences and barriers of 
civil polity. He ought, therefore, to consider himself as under a strict 
moral obligation to pay off this great debt by every attention to the interests 
of the community, which leisure, an enlightened mind, and a command of 
property, can enable him to give. It has been said, and not without truth, 
that the King is the servant of the community; but, by a parity of reason, 
every man invested with hereditary honours or fortune, which set him above 
the necessity of the common employments of life, should consider himself 
as the servant of the public; paid by it and answerable to it tor the dispo- 
sition of his time and fortune. To such as these it belongs to execute 
burdensome and expensive offices, to inspect public charities and trusts, 
and to look with a scrutinizing eye into those abuses which men of less 
leisure have not time to explore, and men less independent dare not lift 
their voice against. What extensive good may be done in such kind of 
exertions without any public character, and within the limits of a very 
moderate fortune, by an ardent and heavenly spirit, deeply smitten with 
the love of God and of mankind, we have an instance in our age and nation 
much too brilliant to require being pointed out to you; and though the 
superior excellence of such an example seems almost to preclude imitation, 
to look up to it, even from a distance, cannot but warm our hearts and 
strengthen our feeble virtue. But, alas! while we admire, it is taken from 
us. In our memories, I trust, it will be ever consecrated.* 

Men of property and leisure owe a portion of their time to study the laws 
and spirit of the constitution ; they owe a portion to instructing the poor ; 
it belongs to them to see that justice (for it were an abuse of the word to 
call it charity) be exercised towards that useful body of citizens when, after 
a life of hard and humble industry, they are incapacitated by age or sickness 
from earning their support ; and to see that it be done with judgment, and 
economy of the public money. Nor ought they in all this to seek or expect 
any emolument to themselves ; their salary is already received; their reward 
has preceded their services. But if, instead of this, every degree of fortune 
or rank is only made a ladder to still higher elevations, and every delicate 
and difficult department is left to those who are exposed to the temptations 
of narrow circumstances, and the pressure of necessary business, the public 
interests will be ill served, and abuses will prevail. 


_——_— —- 
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In the next place, it becomes every man who pretends to the character 
of a patriot to set his face against the peculiar, reigning vices of the times. 
Instead of treating them with indulgence, and bending towards them, we 
should bend from them; and, regardless of the imputation of singularity, 
give our manners an opposite cast. Is luxurious expense the vice of the 
times? The patriot will do nothing to spread and increase it. He will 
not enlarge the catalogue of necessaries; he will not introduce late hours 
and artificial manners where they have not yet penetrated; nor dazzle and 
debauch with Asiatic luxury the inhabitants of the peaceful village. The 
man or the woman who has brought into a thriving, industrious town one 
new mode of expense, or brought them acquainted with one fashionable 
folly they were before ignorant of, is a bad patriot. He who has made 
marriage difficult, has virtually encouraged licentiousness: he is a bad 
patriot. He who, in pursuit of health or pleasure, has visited a sequestered 
hamlet, simple, innocent, laborious, whose employments, and hours, and 
taste of life were agreeable to nature, and by his own vices or those of his 
domestics has left them the feverish thirst of fashion, and introduced the 
softness and debility of artificial life, has thrown a serpent among their 
Howers, and poisoned the salutary springs at which he has refreshed his 
thirst. Such a one isa bad patriot; nor will the pleasing elegance of his 
own manners, nor even his ready and liberal charities, atone for the mischief 
he has done them. Misery sits in the skirts of splendour, and the pomps 
and gaieties of the rich occasion more wants than all their alms and hospi- 
tals can relieve, 

Choose your employment, if circumstances allow you to exercise such a 
preference, with a view to public utility. Every employment by which 
money is got is not equally useful or honourable: there are some which 
administer directly to the vices of mankind, and these are in their very na- 
ture unlawful; others indirectly; these a man of nice and delicate honour 
would wish to avoid, and will prefer those employments in which, while he 
gains his own bread, he is giving it to others, in which he feels that he is 
filling up some useful department, and doing good either tothe minds or the 
bodies of his fellow-citizens. As to that class who are precluded from 
choice, such is the disposition of Providence, that their employments are 
generally useful without it. ‘The poor man who raises food out of the earth, 
or performs the necessary services of life, may boast of a usefulness, if not 
extensive, at least apparent and unequivocal, He has nothing to do but to 
consecrate his daily labours, to quicken that industry which is necessary for 
his own support, by the consideration that it contributes to the support of the 
community; to ennoble every employment and every relation in which he 
may be placed by viewing them as so many several means of benefiting so- 
ciety at large. ‘The virtue and industry of the lower orders, like the stones 
which lay the foundation of a noble building, though hid from s‘ght, form 
the broad basis of national prosperity. It is from them that public spirit, 
when it languishes among the higher orders, is from time to time renewed ; 
‘tls among them that are kept in action our natural powers, natural and 
simple tastes. ‘They are the original sources of strength and power, and 
among them it ultimately rests; from among them are continually drawn 
fresh streams of health and vigour to supply the exhausted families of the 
great and the luxurious, without which supply society itself would be threat- 
ened with extinction. Respectable and happy man, whoever you are, who, 
amidst the bosom of poverty, have brought into existence and educated in 
habits of industry and virtue a numerous and healthy offspring, and borne a 
burden which others, perhaps, in happier circumstances, through too selfish 
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a regard to their ease or a false taste of happiness, have declined, you have 
deserved well of your country; you are a public benefactor. If through the 
failure of health or adverse circumstances you become incapable of support- 
ing these pledges of your patriotism, bring them boldly in your hand to the 
public, place them under its protection; you have a claim upon the honour, 
the justice, the generosity of your country, a claim which ought to be dis- 
charged with a liberal and ungrudging spirit; you have made her the most 
valuable present ; let her acknowledgments to you be as ample as they may. 

I cannot here avoid mentioning that nothing will tend more to check nar- 
row prejudices and partialities than the habit of considering all the various 
ranks of society, however different their education and employments, as 
united under one point of view, and becoming, under the character of a 
public, the objects of our affectionate regard. How common is it for dif- 
ferent professions and classes of citizens to consider themselves as at war 
with each other! The farmer murmurs at the clergyman, the landed and the 
trading interest are set in opposition, the manufacturer and the soldier, the 
town and country, the governor and the governed, look upon each other 
either with jealousy or scorn, and think and speak as if the prosperity of the 
one were built on the depression of the other; whereas the true love of our 
country ought to operate as a bond of union between all ranks. It should 
lead us to consider ourselves as forming one body, an idea which cannot but 
be familiar to Christians who, as such, are all members one of another. 
Our country cannot prosper by a partial prosperity; if the merchant sinks 
and the landholder rises, or if the farmer is oppressed and the artisan 
cherished, our country does not flourish, any more than a man could be 
said to be in health “ae should have sound limbs and weak eyes, or good 
eyes and diseased lungs. If we pretend to wish well to our country, we 
must wish well to the whole of it, to all ranks and professions; for if one 
sutlers, the welfare of the whole suffers with it. 

The necessity of cultivating so Christian a spirit brings me to the last and 
best means I shall mention of shewing our love for our country, and that is 
by imploring upon it the Divine protection and favour. Other exertions of 
patriotism, even those which bear an appearance of hostility and political 
warfare, may be consistent with the spirit of a Christian; but this is serving 
it as a Christian. Who can tell how often the lifted hands of faith and fer- 
vour have suspended the vengeance of Heaven and arrested the ruin of a 
falling state ?>—Silent sacrifices, closet duties, prayers breathed in secret, 
sufferings and deprivations from conscientious integrity, who can tell your 
value or the extent of your influence? Who can tell how great a blessing 
the good man, in the humble vale of obscurity, may be to that very world 
which sweeps by him with her rustling pride, and notices but to scorn him? 
The sense of mankind, the history of Providence, and the character of the 
Divine Being, concur in persuading us, not only that virtue has a natural 
tendency to promote civil happiness, but that it is the immediate object of 
the favour of Heaven ; nor ts it superstitious to suppose that the earnest 
pleadings of the pious man may draw down an actual blessing on his coun- 
try. Virtuous characters are indeed the cement of societies, which, if they 
dane in os a — have no inlet to ruin, no principle 4 
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He does not suffer his fears and hopes to vibrate by the fluctuating scale of 
narrow and local politics; he has more extensive views and firmer supports. 
He does not estimate the happiness of a country by its riches ; for he has not 
learned to estimate his own so. He has far other rules and a different mea- 
sure by which to judge of the prosperity of his Zion. His religion exalts, 
and purifies, and bounds his patriotism. Sincerely as he loves his country, 
he would not promote her welfare by acts of injustice, or encroachments on 
the rights of others ; for he would not so promote his own private advantage. 
He does not make his patriotism an apology for deeds of cruelty or oppres- 
sion; for he knows that in righteousness a city is established. Prepared first 
by the exercise of social for that of public affections, and by the cultivation 
of those for more enlarged benevolence, he emulates the character of our 
Saviour, the pattern of this as of every other virtue, who, while he wept for 
his country, died for all mankind. Thus he goes on from one generous 
affection to another, till the heart, in its noble expansion, rises above ever 
prejudice, however amiable, and every private partiality, however dear ; til 
patriotism itself is lost in universal plilanthropy ; till God is considered as 
the centre, and the wide circle of his works as the range of our affections. 
This then is the love of our country which may be recommended to every 
age and sex and station; a pure spring of action from which no turbid 
waters can ever flow. It will speak boldly, but it will not waste itself in 
words ; it will lead a man to be independent, but not intractable. If upon 
any grave and pressing emergency he should be called to the more active 
service of the public, it will inspire him with integrity incorruptible, firm- 
ness which nothing can subdue, the spirit of generous sacrifice, and all the 
unwearied energies of ardent, glowing heroism. But when nothing calls 
him to step out of the common walks of common life, he shews bis pa- 
triotism with less noise, but with equal effect, by discharging the duties of 
the peaceful citizen, the kind neighbour, the faithful husband, the provident 
father, the good man, and the pious Christian. 


HYMN. 


WHEN bitter thoughts and things intrude 
To wound the soul with misery, 
How sweet to fly to solitude, 
If there be solitude with Thee ! 
With Thee, my God! whom all who seek, 
May see Thee smile, and hear Thee speak. 


In every holy thought that springs 
From good, or to good, Thou art there ; 
In every dream and hope that brings 
A gleam of promise for despair, 
Thy smile, O God! is there to cheer — 
A sunny ray to dry the tear. 


And the light whisper from within, 
That mental music which subdues 
The pangs of shame, the fears of sin, 
And confidence and joy renews— 
It is Thy voice, Thy voice alone, 
Whieh helps the timid pilgrim on. A. 
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BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, 
THE following letter lately appeared in the Times, addressed to the 
Editor : 


“‘ | have read with pain a paragraph in the Times, extracted from a Ben- 
gal journal, in which I am praised for having advocated the burning of 
widows among the Hindoos. In reply to this charge I beg of you to publish 
the following amendment, moved by me on the discussion of this subject at 
the India House, viz. 

‘** That in the opinion of this court, though Tittle has been done to reform 
the Hindoo superstition, or to convert the natives to Christianity, the go- 
vernment of British India has at all times acted upon the philosophical 
princ iples of unlimited toleration, and has thereby secured the good will of 
its subjects. That the inhuman custom of burning Hindoo widows cannot 
be prevented by prohibiting edicts (i. e. by force) without exciting the dis- 
content of millions, and soon or late provoking religious wars, and ultimately 
increasing these frightful sacrifices ; and that the only means of promoting 
among the Hindoos the pure worship of God, and of preventing the burning 
of widows, and the drowning of sick persons in the Ganges, &c., is to be 
found in virtuous education and free discussion, as practised under the ad- 
ministration of the Marquis of Hastings.’ Such are my sentiments, and [ 
proved the truth of them by references to the History of Mahmoud, Aurung- 
zebe, Tippoo, and the Portuguese, who had established their Inquisition in 
the utmost horror at Goa. All had tried to put down opinion by force, and 
had eventually increased these sacrifices and perpetuated them to this day in 
British India, where the fires are said to be continually smoking with hu- 
man victims ; while, on the contrary, the restoration of learning and the in- 
fluence of the press in Europe had put down the Christian superstition, and 
had produced the Reformation, with other great events, highly advantageous 
to the interests of man. I am, &c, 


*“ LEICESTER STANHOPE.” 


The foregoing letter, on the subject of the burning of widows in India, 
appears to me to “we that the author of it (as wel] as the whole of the 
acting authorities abroad) is mistaken on the subject of religious toleration 
when he supposes that it is to extend to the toleration of outward acts of an 
immoral and injurious tendency. In their anxiety to avoid the character of 
persecutors, they appear in danger of falling into another error not less de- 
structive, viz. that of being abettors of what is not merely false in principle, 
but permicious in practice. I believe the utmost of a wise and enlightened 
religious toleration only extends to granting complete and unlimited freedom 
of opmnton on all subjects of human inquiry ; but when those opinions are 
superstitious and erroneous, and lead to bad actions, though the govern- 
ment, whether civil or religious, has no right to interfere with the opinions 
of the offe nder, in regard to any species of condemnation or punishment, 
it certainly can restrain the external evil actions. These fall, and justly 
so, under the cognizance of the civil power, and for the welfare of society, 
a cms SS Sage oes for the sake of the offender himself, ought to 

P p to. To suppose otherwise is to presume that 
there is no /aw in the country, but that every person has a right to destroy 
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either himself or others at his own will and pleasure, and that the govern- 
ment is completely inefficient and powerless. Common justice alone re- 
quires this interference in regard to the burning of widows and other sinful 
and ignorant practices in India. As to religion, it only commands us to 
endeavour to enlighten the ignorance and to bear patiently with the preju- 
dices of the Heathen, kindly and perseveringly to instil the light of a purer 
faith and the blessings of Christian instruction. We cannot force the con- 
sciences of others, nor sudden/y alter their previous associations, nor, if we 
could, would it be desirable to do so, because a reaction would very pro- 
bably be produced extremely unfavourable to our ultimate success, and be- 
cause we abhor the very idea of a spiritual inquisition ; but we both can 
and ought to put a check, and that immediately, to actions criminal in 
themselves and extensively detrimental to society. Reason and justice both 
demand this, and the most liberal] toleration sanctions it; the most benevo- 
lent religious principles will approve it and acknowledge its necessity: in 
this case we may also add the mercy of such a proceeding. 
There are also other motives to make such a restraint desirable to those 
who are sincerely attached to the progress of Christianity, and to all the 
humane and enlightened principles of our nature. The first of these is, the 
utter impossibility of any education or instruction being available whilst crimes 
of so enormous a kind are permitted. They corrupt society, they confuse 
the moral perceptions of right and wrong, they set reason at defiance; and, 
without the exercise of reason, what reformation is to be expected? Inde- 
pendently of the great annual number of victims sacrificed to this weak and 
erroneous system, the current of public opinion and public feeling is vitiated 
at its source; where such things are practised it is in vain to think of 
spreading the pure and simple precepts of a religion, the essence of which 
consists in the avoidance of immoral conduct, and more especially such 
crimes as suicide and murder. Can we teach men their duty to their 
Maker without at the same time enforcing the truth that they have no right 
over their own lives; that the Being who created them is also their Pre- 
server, and will himself appoint the period of their departure ? How 
can we give them a faith, the very spirit of which is love, while we allow 
them to burn and to destroy one another, and this in an increasing de- 
gree? for it is a melancholy fact, that in those parts where the authority 
and example of the English are prevalent, the burnings are more nume- 
rous than in other places, and that they have increased for several years 
in an alarming and disgraceful degree. And in this case, how can it be 
otherwise? What we do not oppose we sanction. We are in a situation that 
does not admit of neutrality ; we are obliged to be either the opposers or 
abettors of these infamous deeds, and the consequences of our being the 
latter are too well known to require detail. But these superstitious crimes are 
hot only contrary to law and to the pure and merciful requisitions of Chris- 
vanity, but they are also unnatural and inhuman; and if religion did not 
enter into the question at all, they ought to be put an end to, as being against 
conscience cal natural reason. I know not on what plea they can be de- 
fended, nor how those who sanction them can answer be their conduct. As 
to the impolicy and the danger of interfering, I would say for the first, that 
in national concerns, as well as in private conduct, ‘* honesty will be found to 
be eventually the best policy,’ and that where reason, religion, and virtue, 
are on one side, and worldly policy on the other, the man who hesitates or 
who adopts the latter, will find that it will lead him through a labyrinth of 
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trouble and perplexity to ultimate ruin and shame, and that he cannot turn 
away from the light of truth, and violate sacred and human responsibilities, 
with impunity. 

As to the danger of interference, I confess 1 cannot see, as it has been prac. 
tised in one case, why it should be so dangerous in another. Infanticide was 
prohibited, though I suppose it was as much a custom as the burning of 
widows; and what were the terrible consequences that ensucd? Here the 
government did its duty at once openly, honourably, and effectually, and the 
best results have followed; the children are saved, and the natural atlections 
and sympathies of the mothers are preserved. Here Christianity may com- 
mence its labour, for there are natural feelings to work upon. Why not 
preserve them from another crime not less shocking, and possibly more de- 
structive? The children have been saved for the mothers, and why not also 
save the mothers for the children ? Life is a doubtful gift to a child when 
deprived of the blessing of a parent's care. If we have exerted authority in 
the one case without losing it, surely it ought to be tried in the other. It has 
never yet been judiciously, resolutely, and perseveringly tried ; if it had, it 
would, in all probability, have succeeded, and England would have been 
released from a disgraceful situation. The good sense and right feeling of 
the English public is not to be blinded; it will judge for itself; and sooner or 
later it will make itself heard. The humane, the enlightened, and the reli- 
gious in this country beseech their representatives abroad to take this subject 
into consideration, and if higher influence does not awaken them, if the voice 
of justice and the warnings of Christianity are unheard, to listen at least to 
the call of their country, and to do nothing to ally her with superstition and 
shame! At the same time they would recommend temperate measures, 
knowing that all reformations have succeeded the best that have been carried 
on in this spirit. But temperance need not involve indecision ; and the last 
reports from India are such, that every well-wisher of the interests of human 
vature and of the fame and honour of his country, must be aware that the 
present system will lead to future evils of a very complicated nature, and 
that he ought to raise his voice aloud to implore its repeal. 

E. J. 


[A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine has given a very good summary view 
of the state of this important question, which we transcribe as a supplement 
to our Correspondent’s remarks. Ep. ] 


‘*'The papers published by the House of Commons, on the burning of the 
Indian widows, are a striking evidence of the affected delicacy which men 
can assume in matters which * not touch their own interests. Within the 
five years ending with 1824, there have been no less than—will it be be- 
heved >— two thousand nine hundred and eighty-one murders of wretched 
women, committed in the face of day, by the most horrible of all tortures, 
in the presence of the British authorities, and, for the most part, in the very 
centre of our power, the presidency of Bengal ! 

** The plea on which these horrors have been sanctioned, (for to permit 
them under the circumstances is to sanction them, and, in fact, the British 
authorities are in general present,) is the delicacy of interfering with the 
prejudices of the people. But if the question were one of tribute, we have 
no delicacy on record. It must offend the Hindoo population as much to be 
compelled to pay a tax, or to be shot, as to see a miserable woman prohi- 
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hited from burning herself, or being burned by the rabble as a sport. Yet, 
let a rupee be deficient, and the European collector feels no scruple of 
offending the Hindoo’s morbidness by demanding summary payment, and 
shooting the refractory. 

But the burning is supposed to be a rite of religion. Even if it were, 
we have no scruple of taking possession of pagodas, and making ourselves 
the disposers of the Brahminical influence on all occasions that suit our con- 
venience. We guard the passes of the Ganges, and knock the pilgrims on 
the head if they are unruly; we plant our sentinels in the very house of 
Juggernaut, and raise a handsome revenue out of their pious foolery, to their 
infinite indignation ; we cudgel, confine, and mulct the whole holy mob, 
without caring a sixpence whether we hurt the feelings of a worshiper of 
Mahomet or Brahma. But the moment that the question comes uncon- 
nected with money or power, and merely calling upon common sense and 
common humanity, our East India governors discover that the religious pre- 
judices of the natives are very solemn affairs, and not to be touched, but at 
the risk of the overthrow of the whole Indian empire. 

** Now, the burning of the widows is not a religious ceremony, nor a part 
of Hindoo religion, for it is not enjoined in any of the jroo books of 
their religion, and the command of them is simply, that the widow should 
devote herself to a reserved and correct life. It 1s merely an act of pre- 
sumed voluntary effort to gain a place in the state of future happiness, or to 
shake off the inconveniences of a solitary life; the act, however, is attended 
by fabricated ceremonies, by Brahmins who are paid by the relatives, who 
divide the property of the sufferer,” 








FRENCH SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY, 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

You lately laid before your readers an account of the origin of this 
Society, nearly as we find it given by an American writer in the Christian 
Disciple. Having since received from Paris a continued series of the 
Journal and Reports, I propose to notice the proceedings of this Association, 
which have produced a considerable sensation in France. 

The Journal, which it is one part of the plan of the Society to publish 
periodically, gives us an idea of the gradual increase in the numbers and 
resources of the Society. They have met with some opposition, of course, 
from ignorant or bigoted persons, but this was soon surmounted, and every 
year brings fresh encouragement to the members of an institution which is 
among the best signs of the age we live in. True, they have had to lament 
the death of some of their most able and distinguished champions. But 
the services of such men as M, Llorente, the Duke of La Rochefoucauld Lian- 
court, and the Baron de Staél, are permanent. The influence of such minds 
upon society is not to be estimated; it works unseen, and produces effects 
the extent of which is not to be traced. The annual meeting in May, 1824, 
was the last at which the illustrious founder presided. His opening speech 
declares the gradual progress of the Society, the steady direction of its 
efioris towards the destruction of the evils which torment and degrade 
human nature, and the happiness enjoyed by those who have thus asso- 
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ciated themselves together, in giving and receiving aid towards the noblest 
purposes. 

‘* This is a task,”’ he says, ‘* beyond the ordinary powers of man. It 
requires Courage, perse\ erance, a self-denying spirit, and patient endurance 
of the calumnious interpretations of ignorance and malice; a task which 
would never have been undertaken but by men so penetrated with the 
principles of the gospel as to devote their lives to this grand work, trusting 
to time for ultimate success. The symbol of our Society must be the 
streamlet of water, which falling upon the hardest rock wears it away at 
last. ‘The regulations of this Society have been framed with a view to 
preserve that harmony which is necessary to its proceedings. We avoid all 
discussions, both political and religious, which have a tendency to inflame 
the passions.”’ 

The Duke of La Rochefoucanld Liancourt then tenders his resignation, 
on account of his distant residence, which renders him unable to perform 
the duties of President. I believe it is well known to your readers how 
short a time he lived after this retirement, and how deeply his loss was 
lamented. ‘The Duke of Broglie was appointed in lus stead, and we find 
him, in his opening speech of the following year, occ upied in rebutting the 
calumnies which had been circulated with a view to preposscss the people 
against a Society formed on too wide and liberal a basis to find favour in 
the sight of bigotry. Perhaps there may be some difficulty in finding an 
answer to the concluding sentences of the noble Duke's address : ** Though 
it be true, that being born and bred members of different religious commu- 
nions, we are divided upon some subjects, of vast importance certainly, but 
evicently beyond our reach, is this a reason for refusing to unite upon 
grounds which are common to us all? This diversity of creed 1s a real 
misfortune, if it separates us on all great subjects, and brings us together 
only for what is trifling and profane. But why must this be so ?”’ 

That this Society is not secretly plotting against the state, the most timid 
may be convinced by the patronage and support afforded to it by the Duke 
of Orleans, At the annual meeting of the year 1826, the noble President 
congratulates the assembly on the mcreasing success of their labours, in 
these words : 

** Last year, at this time, I was obliged to undertake the defence of our 
Society against injurious imputations. ‘To-day I have the gratifying task of 
announcing to you that such attacks have entirely ceased. ‘The simplicity 
of our conduct appears to have corrected error and triumphed over malice. 
We have met with friends and supporters on every side ; even on the steps 
of the throne we have found assistance and encouragement: to speak 
plainly, we have received from the Princes who surround his Majesty, such 
testimonials of esteem for our Society, as we may well be proud of, because, 
however we may value them, we should have scorned to dein them by any 
other means than by the public avowal of our sentiments, our hopes, and 
our exertions,” 

The Report of the Society's labours during the years 1825, 1826, em- 
braces a great variety of topics. It was delivered by Mon. Partarrieu-La- 
fosse, one of the secretaries. After shewing that this association of indi- 
viduals for particular ends, which is a striking feature of the present age, has 
no tendency to produce disaffection to the institutions of their country, he 


goes on to demonstrate how little progress has ever been made in any thing 
good without it. 
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“Tt is painful to reflect how imperfectly the intrinsic excellence of Chris- 
tianity has acted upon the condition of society. ‘Though itself a religion 
of peace, it was torn by intestine divisions. Hardly escaped from debates 
which disgraced it, under pretence of doing it honour, it fell a prey to 
bodily persecutions. The world seems to have been doomed to exhibit the 
virtues without belief, or belief without virtue.’ M. P. then proceeds to 
shew the fitness of the present time for calling home the minds of his coun- 
trymen to the practical utility of the religion of Christ. ‘* Far advanced by 
the increase of knowledge from a barbarous fanaticism, we are also reco- 
vered from the bewildered effects of a speculative philosophy.’’ ‘* A few 
years ago it would have been impossible to bring together a number of 
individuals, of different creeds and different political opinions, to co-operate 
in a common cause; such a union would have been deemed chimerical. 
Now you have accomplished it, almost without thinking of it.”” The Se- 
cretary then reviews the labours of each distinct branch of the Society, 
and gives an interesting detail of what has been etlected by the Cominittee 
of Beneficence, the Committee for the Improvement of Prisons, that for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and that for carrying succour to the op- 
pressed Greeks. He also mentions with peculiar satisfaction the Committee 
of Young Persons, formed at the suggestion of M. Degerando, which has 
begun its early career of usefulness and benevolence by providing shelter 
and education for poor orphans. 

I cannot expect to have space afforded me for noticing even a small part 
of the labours of this Society in the various walks which it has marked out 
for itself. I must, therefore, refer your readers to the Journal of the Society, 
which is published every two months, and regularly supplied in London by 
Messrs. Treiittel and Wirtz. Almost every benevolent person has some 
favourite object, by the pursuit of which he hopes to benefit his species ; [ 
believe | may venture to promise that whatever direction his thoughts may 
have taken, he will find aliment for them in the Society of Christian Mora- 
lity; and that he cannot fail of being interested by the impressive manner 
in which all the most serious and lamentable evils of life are grappled with 
by this Institution. 

Neither are its proceedings unimportant to the man who watches with 
steadfast hope the progress of intellectual improvement, and of civil and 
religious liberty. While the Society employs every means for the instruc- 
tion of the poorer classes, by founding schools and publishing cheap books, 
it also stimulates inquiry and liberal discussion in the more enlightened 
part of the world, by offering prizes for essays upon given subjects. 

The following have already been proposed : 

For the best work upon Capital Punishment; upon the most Effectual 
Means of subduing National Antipathies ; upon Civil Courage ; and upon 
Liberty of Religious Worship. 

The circumstances which attended the offering of this last prize were re- 
markable. The late M. le Comte Lambrechts, (ancien Ministre de la Justice, ) 
who died in 1823, left by will the sum of 2000 francs, to be decreed by the 
Royal Institute of France for the best essay on Liberty of Worship. The 
work was to be produced within two years of his decease, The executor, 

M. D'Outrepont, having sent an extract of the will to the Secretaries of the 
Institute, was referred by them to the Minister of the Interior, and received 
for answer, that in conformity with a decree of his Majesty, dated the 2st 
coe, 1824, the legacy could not be accepted. M. D'Outrepont then 
ressed the following letter to the Society of Christian Morality : 
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“Mr. PRESIDENT, 


“ The Government not having thought proper to authorize the Institute 
to offer a prize for a discourse on the subject of Religious Worship, I take 
the liberty of requesting that you will engage the Society of Christian Mo- 
rality to make such an appeal to the writers of all Europe ; making it well 
onderstood that the essay must be written in French, and in favour of 
Liberty of Worship, otherwise the intention of the testator would not be 
complied with. I engage to remit the sum of 2000 francs to the author of 
the Prize Essay. : 

“¢ (Signed) Cartes D’ Ourrepont.” 

After some deliberation, the Society accepted, with proper acknowledg- 
ments, the offer with which it had been honoured by M. D’ Outrepont, and 
named him one of its honorary members. A committee of seventeen 
members (among whom were the Duke de Broglie, General Foy, the Comte 
de Lasteyrie, and the Baron de Staél) was appointed to judge of the merits 
of the essays; and at the annual meeting in 1826, M. Guizot read a report 
on the subject. From this it appears that no less than twenty-nine essays 
were sent in; all of them in favour of Liberty of Worship, but differing 
widely in their character. Some were written by Catholics, some by Pro- 
testants, some by philosophers. In one was found, “ argument in all its 
independence ; in another, faith in all its fervour.” On the political 
part of the question, opinions differed as widely as on the subject viewed in 
a religious hght. Almost every shade of variety was to be found in these 
discourses, and yet the fundamental condition of the prospectus was faith- 
fully observed. M. Guizot continues his address in these words : 

‘* What can be a more decided or a more eloquent declaration in behalf 
of Liberty of Worship? This principle seems but just known amongst us ; 
the growth of yesterday ; and yet it has already obtained such influence as to 
surmount all the differences that mark and divide mankind. It is no longer 
confined to the projects of philanthropists, or the systems of philosophers, 
no longer the doctrine of a party ; but the united voice of the public con- 
science, the expression of public good sense : one of those truths, at once 
sublime and simple, which is intelligible to the humble and to the lofty 
intellect; which triumphs over the attacks.of those whose passions prevent 
their acknowledging it, and which takes its settled place in the maxims of 
the moral and Christian world. It is the object of our Society, Gentlemen, 
to profess and to maintain such truths as this. We are strangers to all divi- 
sions of sect, of school, or party ; we would gather up and bring to the 
light whatever is interesting to the reason and the conscience of all men. 
We must not wait till a nae principle be sheltered from obloquy and danger 
before we defend it. This would be paltry and disgraceful conduct. Let it 
only be disengaged from dark uncertainty on the one hand; and, on the 
other, from those violent agitations which sometimes accompany the pro- 
gress of human improvements. : 

“When an idea has found its way from books to common life, and de- 
pres from philosophy to good sense, from the aspirations after a to 
eee ary it 1s then we are made sensible that we must rt 
eee on “se te up ~ a rallying point to all enlightened minds a 
iberty is arrived et this point, te here Cone Ce Mictin is baba 
Without dwelling u ‘ ape a have nothing more 60 do in its behal 
+ agp ma pon the obstacles it still meets with, we ought to sei 

ent when the public mind is fixed upon it, to trace this important 
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truth to its true principles, to surround it with its natural arguments, and to 
develope its consequences. Nothing is so agreeable to the mind of man as 
to find philosophy and science giving an account of what they know and 
feel; and truth never exercises so powerful an influence over them as when 
it comes in to confirm, to extend, to fertilize, their own convictions. 

“Though young, yet powerful ; invincible, yet still attacked, the principle 
of perfect liberty on the subject of religion finds the world now in a fa- 
vourable disposition to afford it an attentive and profitable examination. 
You have done well, Gentlemen, in availing yourselves of the opportunity 
afforded you by the exécutor of M. Lambrechts, to bring this important 
subject into discussion ; the fruits of it are beyond all expectation. Among 
the numerous Essays now brought forward, some are works of distinguished 
merit. There are seven which are entitled to particular distinction, and one 
which, by unanimous consent, takes precedence of them all. _ It is the work 
of M. Vinet,* Pastor of the Pays de Vaud, inscribed by these words of St. 
Paul, ‘ Where the spirit of God is, there is liberty.’ ‘The author affords an 
instance of what has hitherto been accounted rare among us—the union of 
sincere and fervent faith, accompanied by a profound respect for the opi- 
nions of others.’’ 

The concluding paragraph of the address of M. Guizot will be read with 
peculiar interest at this moment : 

* These, Gentlemen, are the fruits of that appeal which has been made 
under your auspices ; I mean the first fruits, for these will be productive of 
others, You have raised up defenders of the liberty of worship, who again 
will raise up more. ‘The Essays which will now be published will fortify in 
many minds a salutary conviction, an energetic sentiment concerning truth 
and its rights. Amongst us the service of truth is easy; the principles 
which we cherish are favourably received by an immense proportion of the 
public. The slightest effort in their favour creates a movement which is 
ho sooner produced than it strengthens and spreads from its own intrinsic 
worth. With an ill grace should we complain of peril or fatigue, or give 
way for an instant to discouragement or fear. In other countries death is 
incurred, and borne in vain, for a small part of the liberty which we enjoy 
without being sensible of it.’’ 

[ have dwelt longer on the subject of this Prize Essay, from the interest 
which is now felt among us on the same subject, and from its having at all 
times a strong claim to notice in a work like this; but I must again assure 
your readers that the labours of the Society of Christian Morality are worthy 
of deep attention from those who are concerned for the abolition of slavery, 
the improvement of prison discipline, the extension of education, the sup- 
pression of gambling-houses and lotteries, and in short for any of those im- 
portant subjects which involve the amelioration of our fellow-creatures. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, held in April, 1827, the Duke de 
Broglie presided. He announces that the subject of Capital Punishment has 
been ver satisfactorily treated in several essays, for one of which (written 
by M. Charles Lucas, advocate) the prize of a gold medal is awatded by the 
Society. The subject of Civil Courage has also been announced ; with what 
success it has been handled will be known after the meeting in April has 
published its proceedings, O 


— 





* This work was reviewed Vol, I., New Seties of the Repository, p. 279. Ep. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF PASSAGES IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 


To the Editor. 


SIR, 

Ir you shall deem the following attempt to illustrate a difficult portion of 
Scripture worthy the attention of your readers, you perhaps will favour it 
with a place in the Monthly Repository. 

Of the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in general, it may be said, that 
it savours much of the same obscurity which involves the question concern- 
ing its author. Strong figures, bold ellipses, allegorical interpretations, and 
obscure allusions, increase that difficulty in this book which could not others 
wise be absent from a piece so argumentative on subjects so abstruse. 
These difficulties have indeed called forth a corresponding zeal in many 
learned and pious writers to do something effectual towards their removal : 
they have effected much; and if their elaborate works had been more 
studied, they would have effected still more. But after all, so much real 
ditticulty is felt and so much misconception exists in regard to the design 
and meaning of this epistle, that I trust the present attempt to contribute 
something towards the right understanding of it will not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous or misplaced, 

It is to some passages Only of the first and second chapter, relating to the 
person and character of the Messiah, that I shall at present direct attention, 
premising, however, a few remarks on the apparent aim and scope of the 
epistle at large. 

It appears, then, to have been addressed to what are commonly called 
Judaizing Christians; that great class of Hebrew converts to the faith of 
Jesus, concerning whom the apostle at Jerusalem said to Paul, on his last 
visit to that city, “* Thou seest, brother, how many myriads there are of 
Jews who believe, and they are all zealous of the law:’’ the same class with 
whom the Apostle Paul found much matter of contention throughout his 
ministry, as almost all his epistles shew. In all probability these were also 
the same sort of persons who, in the following age, became distinguished by 
the epithets of et and Ebionites. It appears to have been their 
principal error that they undervalued the new or Christian dispensation as 
compared with the old one or Mosaic, and instead of abandoning the latter 
as superseded by the former, they retained an inconsistent and unprofitable 
mixture of both together. Thus the true glory and excellence of the Chris- 
tian system was almost lost to them, being still overlaid by the rubbish of 
the law. It was to make them duly understand the pre-eminence of the 
Christian economy, not only as improving on, but as abolishing, the Mosaic, 
that this masterly and elegant composition was penned ; and I proceed to 
inquire very briefly into the ground which the writer takes in order to effect 
this purpose. It is very obvious that it is every where the writer's aim to 
point out the poorness and insufficiency of the Mosaic ceremonial obser- 
vances, as compared with the provisions of the new system ; but I am not 
sure whether it Is always duly noticed under what particular aspect oF 
point of view this comparison is drawn. Some, perhaps, are satisfied with 
the general notion that the writer is busied in shewing the superiority of @ 
purely moral and spiritual institution over a ceremonial one ; others 
see nothing throughout the whole but a declaration of the infinite value of 
the sacrifice of Christ compared with that of bulls and goats. I conceive, 
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however, that neither of these is exactly the idea which can unravel the 
thread of argument pursued in this Epistle, although both of them are 
wrought into that argument as subservient to its main scope. What then is 
the ground on which the superiority of the Christian system is here vindh- 
cated? It is briefly this: the Christian economy regards another world, 
and that an eternal one: the Mosaic institution was confined to the present 
life, short and changeable. It is this point of comparison which runs 
through the whole argument, and affords the writer the sublime and holy 
triumph in which he is continually exulting. 

After those observations on the person and office of the Messiah which are 
contained in the two first chapters, and to which we shall presently return, 
the writer takes occasion to shew, that as God had spoken of a rest from the 
foundation of the world, into which a promise was left that some should 
enter; and as it appeared from this promise having been repeated by David 
that it could not be considered as having been fulfilled under Joshua, the 
rest must still remain: ** there remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people 
of God."’ That rest is not in this world: it is the everlasting rest of 
heaven: it is the heavenly Canaan, the true spiritual temple in which all 
the faithful wall at last worship together. ‘The writer proceeds to encourage 
our striving to enter into this rest by reference to the provision made for our 
entering into it. This he finds in the character of the apostle and high 
priest of our profession, Jesus. He had before observed that his partaking 
of our own nature, with all its innocent infirmities, qualified him well for 
his oftice in all that is condescending and sympathizing; but he now pro- 
ceeds to point out that personal greatness and exaltation from which he 
derives a corresponding ability to save. Now let it be observed, that the 
greatness to which he adverts on this occasion, is not that with which he 
was endued during his life on earth, much less is it that which some hypo- 
thetically ascribe to him in a pre-existent form. It is the greatness of the 
Man Christ Jesus, raised from the dead and exalted at God's right hand, to 
die no more. Under this notion it is that the writer speaks of him as a 
great high priest passed into the heavens ; under this same notion he speaks 
of him as a high priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedeh : that is, not 
of Jesus of Nazareth, whose birth, age, and death, were well known, but of 
Christ, the Son of God, by the resurrection; * without father, without mo- 
ther, without beginning of days or end of life :”’ therefore, he observes, 
that * he abideth a priest for ever,”’ and is therefore ‘*able to save to the 
end all that come to God by him.’ The same train of thought leads him 
alterwards to remark, that the true tabernacle or temple into which this one 
high priest is entered, is heaven itself, of which the former was but a repre- 
sentation, there ‘‘ for ever to present himself in the sight of God for us.”’ 
My limits, however, will not allow me to pursue this interesting idea fur- 
ther: but I am convinced, that on an attentive perusal of the Epistle, every 
chapter will atford further illustration of what has been advanced. 

Having thus adverted briefly to the design and leading argument of the 
work, let me turn to those difficult passages which occur at its commence- 
ment, on which I think the view which has been taken of the general scope 
of the writer is calculated to throw light. 

In the second verse occurs the clause “ 3 od xas Tovg aidvag exunre,” 
translated in our vulgate, “ by whom also he made the worlds.” Here, 
however, it is obvious that the English term “ the worlds,” is more defi- 
nue In its meaning than the original revs asivas, Which signifies literally, the 
~ There are many more proofs than the passage before us, that this 
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term was employed by the ancients to signify not only the periods of time 
themselves, ~ the constitutions of things which were to endure through 
them. For this reason the visible world was occasionally called ci ives, 
its comparatively eternal duration being thereby indicated. This applica- 
tion of the phrase occurs in this very Epistle, where it is said, “ By faith 
we understand that the aiyvec, the constitution of things, (meaning visible, 
natural things,) was accomplished by the word of God.’’ In this metapho- 
rical sense, the term aidveg implies some constitution of things enduring 
throughout the ages to which the context refers : and in the passage before 
us, we find it said of the Son, that ‘* through him God had made tovs aidvas, 
the constitution of things.’’ What order of things it was that is here referred 
to, can be determined only by the nature of the subject in hand and general 
scope of the writer. The subject in hand in this instance was the new dis- 
pensation by Christ the scope of the writer, to shew its excellence as an im- 
mortal state. Hence, in this instance, the phrase the ages or constitution of 
things, is not so properly to be referred to the natural world as to the future 
state, founded for us by Christ. If this interpretation should be thought to 
want confirmation, I think it may be found in an expression which the 
writer uses shortly after. ‘It is not,” says he, “ to the angels that he has 
subjected the world to come, whereof we speak.’’ Does he not here plainly 
intimate that the world of which he had been previously speaking was 
what we have supposed, viz. the future state? It does not appear to what 
preceding passage he can so properly be alluding as to that under consi- 
deration. , 

Proceeding with his argument, it is plain that the writer freely appropri- 
ates to the Messiah all such things as had been said concerning the dignity 
of Israel generally, and of their leading kings in particular. The reason 
probably is, that he thought it evident that all such things must necessarily 
be true, a fortiori, in a pre-eminent sense, of that promised seed of Israel, 
who was the hope and glory both of the nation at large and of its royal 
dynasty in particular: and therefore, that in an argument intended to prove 
that the scripture had said much greater things of the promised Messiah, 
though a man, than it had of the angels, it was quite in point to quote them. 
Such is the expression, ‘* I will be to him a father, and he shall be to mea 
son,’* which was most certainly applied in the first instance to Solomon. 
In like manner that which follows, ‘* And Jet all the angels of God do him 
homage,”” which is quoted from the Septuagint Version of the Song of 
Moses, in Deuteronomy, appears to have been originally intended of the 
pe ople of Israel, who are represented as hailed with honour by the angels 
on their entry into the promised land, sg ryy oxoveryy, here called the 
world, but which is often used in no wider a sense than that of Canaan or 
Palestine. The writer would appear to transfer the whole to the occasion of 
Christ's triumphant entry into heaven after his resurrection. 

We immediately encounter another passage of some difficulty. ‘* With 
respect to the Son it saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; 4 
— of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity; therefore God, thy God, has anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” There is no room ( 
coubt that this passage, like one of the foregoing, was originally written 
with reference to King Solomon : I cannot conceive that any unprejudiced 
reader of the 45th Psalm can for a moment doubt of this. This alone is 
sufficient to shew, that be the meaning of the words what it will, they can- 
not necessarily prove any thing of Christ which might not also be asserted 
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of Solomon. For my own part, the interpretation of Lardner pleases me 
most, who refers the first part of the address to the Supreme, and the latter 
part only either to Solomon or the Messiah. Perhaps Christ is intended to 
be designated by the title *sceptre of righteousness,” as he is certainly 
called by Clement of Rome, * the sceptre of the Divine Majesty.” 

[ now pass to the last passage which will at present require our attention, 
and that 1s certamly one about which there hangs no small obscurity. From 
the 102nd Psalm the writer quotes, as having respect to the Messiah, the 
sublime passage which begins, * Thou, Lord, (in the Hebrew, Jehovah, ) 
hast laid the foundations of the earth,’’ &c. In the original Psalm, as we 
read it in the Hebrew and our English Version, there is neither any ob- 
scurity in this passage, nor any thing which would lead us to see more in it 
than a very fine declaration of the eternal majesty of the Almighty. But it 
is not less evident, at least as it appears to me, that the writer to the He- 
brews considered it as having in some way an especial reference to the 
Messiah, and indeed we must conclude that this would also be readily con- 
ceded by those to whom he wrote. The question, therefore, for us to decide 
is, why the writer referred it to the Messiah, and in what sense. Lardner 
and others among the Unitarians, have thought that in establishing the dig- 
nity of the Messiah’s kingdom, it was not unsuitable to quote a passage de- 
clarative of the eternal and immutable nature of God, who was pledged to 
the support of that kingdom. ‘This is doubtless ingenious, yet | conceive 
there are many as well as myself to whom it will appear probable that the 
writer must have seen in the passage some reference to the Messiah much 
more distinct and specific. Now, from his quotations it is evident that the 
writer of this Epistle used the version of the Seventy, and it is a curious 
fact that there ts a peculiarity in that version which may account for the 
application of this passage to the Messiah, as well as determine in what 
sense it is applied. In the English version the preceding context runs 
thus: ‘ He weakened my strength in the way, he shortened my days. 1 
said, O my God, take me not away in the midst of my days: thy years are 
throughout all generations. O fold,” &c. But in the Greek it is as follows: 
AnexpiOy aut® ev od@ soyvog auTod, THy OliyoTyTA Tay HiuEpdy pov avayyesrav jae" 
Ay Qvayayns Ae EY HUITEs YAEpaY Lov" Ev EVER YEvEdY TH ETH TOU, &c, : that is, 
“ He answered him in the way of his strength, Declare unto me the fewness 
of my days: take me not a way in the middle of my days; thy years are 
from generation to generation,” &c. Now this was the passage as read by 
the writer of this Epistle and the other Hellenistic Jews : and we here ob- 
serve a sorrowful and dignified person, who was probably considered as the 
Messiah, of whom it is said, ** He answered him, i. e. God, in the way of 
his strength, i. e. in the midst of his mighty career, saying, Declare unto me 
the fewness of my days; thy years are throughout all generations.” I[mme- 
diately follows the passage quoted by the writer as containing a reference to 
the Messiah : and my opinion is, that as the Messiah had been previously 
introduced as demanding to know the number of his days, the Jews who 
used this version were probably accustomed to regard some part of the fol- 

lowing passage as an answer of God to this demand. I say, that as it is a 
fact that the writer has referred the passage to the Messiah, I see no more 
probable way of accounting for his having done so than that just now sug- 
gested. According, then, to this view, the whole passage is to be explained 
thus: the Messiah is introduced addressing God, ‘ He answered him in the 
way of his strength, Declare unto me the fewness of my days. Take me 
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not away in the middle of my days; thy years are throughout all generations, 
In the beginning, thou Lorp, hast founded the earth, and the heavens are 
the work of thine hands.’ Then God answers the Messiah, declaring to 
him his immortal nature and high destiny, * They shall perish, but thou 
remainest; they all shall grow old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt 
thou change them, and they shall be changed; but thou art the same, and 
thy years shall not fail.’ All this might truly be said of the Messiah, as the 
great destined agent under God in establishing the new heavens and new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.—Having thus propounded this ex- 
jlanation of the passage, which has not, as far as I am aware, been given 
before, I request for it a candid consideration. My limits forbid my saying 
more at present, 


; 4 IF. Lb. 


MR. POL1LOK'S ** COURSE OF TIME.” 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

I am glad to see the recent notices of poetry in the Repository, and trust 
you will allow me a little space for a few remarks on a poem entitled, * The 
Course of Time,’’ by the Rev. Robert Pollok, which 1s much read in 
Calvinistic circles, and which I do not hesitate to pronounce to be 
a poem which defies forgetfulness. It is elevated, grand, and terrific in 
its imagery ; the most hacknied themes are touched in such a manner as 
to give them the appearance of novelties, and it is not too much to say 
that the author never appears so great as in the management of the most 
appalling difficulties, Such a description of the destruction of the world 
and the resurrection of the dead, no poet has, perhaps, ever yet penned. 
There are even touches in his description of the regions of the wicked, 
revolting as is the subject, in which I doubt whether Dante himself 
has not been surpassed. For instance, the horrible description of “ the 
worm that never dies,” p. 11; and, in a more affecting, and, if I 
mistake not, more original way, the beautiful picture of the form of virtue, 
which is represented as still an object of admiration to the beholders : 


** No being, once created rational, .... 
Can banish Virtue from its sight, nor once 
Forget that she is fair. Hides it in night, 
In central night; takes it the lightning’s wing, 
Flying for ever on, beyond the bounds 
Of all:—drinks it the maddest cup of sin ; 
Dives it beneath the ocean of despair ; 
It dives and drinks, it flies, it hides in vain. 
For still the eternal beauty, image fair, 
Once stamp’d upon the soul, before the eye 
All lovely stands, nor will depart. So God 
Ordains, and lovely to the worst she seems, 
And ever seems; and as they look, and still 
Must ever look upon her leveliness, 
Remembrance. dire of what they were, of what 
They might have been, and bitter sense of what 
lhey are, polluted, ruined, hopeless, lost, 
With most repenting torment rends their hearts.” 
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The best outline which could be given of the poem would be dry and 
uninviting. It is a history of the world from the beginning to the end of 
time, supposed to be delivered by an “ ancient bard of earth,’”’ who, ages 
after the adjustment of all belonging to our planet, is requested by two 
young immortals to record its birth, progress, and final destruction. In the 
course of this narrative many characters are introduced—many beautiful 
descriptions. The grand religious scheme is that of Calvinism, and Cal- 
vinism of the most revolting kind. This, indeed, must unavoidably go far to 
condemn the book with Unitarians, in spite of its high merits and beauties. 
It is painful to think a ieee of such promise as the lamented author's, should 
have been turned so frequently, and by choice, to the contemplation of the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. Uncharitable he might not have originally 
been; but no mind can come unvitiated from the frequent contemplation 
of horrors such as these. A man may believe the doctrine in question, 
doubtless, and yet bear so firm a previous conviction in his mind of Divine 
goodness, that the doctrine makes no practical impression upon him; but 
to dwell upon it, to analyze, to extend, to add imagination to Scripture, 
must, and cannot but be injurious. There are, however, many pages of such 
extreme beauty, so calculated to lead the spirit to religious contemplation, 
and to invigorate the mind with wholesome aliment, that it were pity if even 
our deep and serious grounds of objection should keep us away from it. 
Brief extracts give but little idea of its merits, which are widely diffused, 
and not concentrated. 1 have already spoken of the description of the re- 
surrection and judgment: these occupy two books out of the ten, and can- 
not be broken into detached passages without great injustice. ‘The character 
of Lord Byron, in the fourth canto, is sketched with a powerful hand; the 
few following lines are taken from this part of the poem : 


** Others, though great, 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles ; 
He from above descending stooped to touch 
The loftiest thought ; and Bewwn: stoop’d, as though 
It scarce deserv’d his verse. With Nature’s self 
He seem’d an old acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her sattoen majesty. 
He laid his hand upon ‘ the Ocean’s mane,’ 
And play’d familiar with his hoary locks, 
Stood on the Alps, stood on the Appenines, 
And with the thunder talk’d, as friend to friend : 
And wove his garland of the light’ning’s wing, 
Then turn’d, and with the grasshopper, who sung 
His evening song beneath his feet, convers’d. 
Suns, moons, and stars and clouds his sisters were ; 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds and storms, 
His brothers, younger brothers, whom he scarce 
As equals deemed. All passions of all men 
The wild, the tame, the gentle and severe, ... . 
He toss’d about, as tempest, wither’d leaves, 
Then, smiling, look’d upon the wreck he made.” 


In a different strain is the following touching domestic scene : 


“ Fresh in our memory, as fresh 
As yesterday, is yet the day she died. 
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{t was an April day: and blithely all 
The youth of nature leap’d beneath the sun, 
And promis’d glorious manhood; and our hearts 


Were glad, and round them danced the lightsome blood, 


In healthy merriment, when tidings came, 

A child was born; and tidings came again, 

That she who gave it birth was sick to death, 

So swift trode sorrow on the heels of joy ! 

We gather’d round her bed, and bent our knees 

In fervent supplication to the Throne 

Of Merey, ad perfum’d our prayers with sighs 

Sincere, and penitential tears, and looks 

Of self-abasement : but we sought to stay 

An angel on the earth, a spirit ripe 

For heaven; and Mercy, in her love, refus’d, 

Most merciful, as oft, when seeming least! 

Most gracious when she seem’d the most to frown ! 

The room I well remember, and the bed 

On which she lay, and all the faces too, 

That crowded dark and mournfully around. 

Her father there and mother, bending, stood, 

And down their aged cheeks fell many drops 

Of bitterness. Her husband, too, was there, 

And brothers, and they wept: her sisters, too, 

Did weep and sorrow, comfortless; and I, 

Too, wept, though not to weeping given; and all 

Within the house was dolorous and sad. 

This I remember well: but better still 

1 do remember and will ne’er forget, 

The dying eye! That eye alone was bright, 

And brighter grew, as nearer death approach’d. 
— She made a sign 


To bring her babe—’twas brought, and near her placed. 


She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 

Nor wept, nor knew who gaz’d upon’t: and laid 
Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 

For it, with look that seem’d to penetrate 

‘The heavens, unutterable blessings; such 

As God to dying parents only granted, 

lor infants left behind them in the world. 

‘ God, keep my child !’ we heard her say, and heard 
No more. The Angel of the Covenant 

Was come, and, faithful to his promise, stood 


Prepar’d to walk with her through death’s dark vale.” f 
Pp. 178, 179. 


I cannot forbear adding to the above, the beautiful lines on Happiness: 


‘* True happiness had no localities, 
No tones provincial, no peculiar garb ; 
Where Duty went, she went; with Justice went, 
And went with Meekness, Charity, and Love. 
Where’er a tear was dried, a wounded heart 
Bound up, a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 
Ot honest suffering sooth’d, or injury 

Repeated oft, as oft by Love forgiven ; 

Where’er an evil passion was subdued, 
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Or Virtue’s feeble embers fanned; where’er 
A sin was heartily abjured and left ; 
Where’er a pious act was done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wish’d a pious wish,— 
There was a high and holy place, a spot 

Of sacred light, a most religious fane, 
Where Happiness, descending, sat and smiled.” 
P. 154. 

May I take the liberty of remarking, that the Reviewer of Mrs. Hemans’ 
Poems, in bringing that lady for a moment into comparison with Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, has not adverted to one of the most marked distinctions between 
them? I should think the warmest admirer of the late Mrs. B. would not 
hesitate in allowing to Mrs. H. the superiority in mere imagination. But in 
harmonious and flowing diction, in exquisite and even elaborate finish, in 
the perfectly good choice of words, and in the classical purity of her taste, 
Mrs. B, again is surely the superior. It is often quite necessary to glance 
over Mrs. Hemans’ lines before we can venture to read them aloud, lest the 
accent should not fall in the right place; with Mrs. Barbauld this is never re- 
quired, It is to be regretted that the most impressive, beautiful and engaging 
of our living poets should not bestow rather more time on the needful labour 


of correction, 
T 





2 SAMUEL vil. 12. 


** Trou shalt sleep with thy fathers,’’ as they 
Are sleeping in silence with theirs ; 

And the dark grave where moulders thine ancestors’ clay 
Shall soon be the home of thine heirs. 


** Thou shalt sleep with thy fathers. Thy doom, 
Like theirs, is to moulder beneath ; 

The only thing permanent here is the tomb, 
The only thing certain is—death. 

** Thou shalt sleep with thy fathers.”” Repose 
Which flies from the wretched one’s bed ; 

When prayed for by weariness, courted by woes— 
Repose is the lot of the dead. 


** Thou shalt sleep with thy fathers.’” They were 
And they are not; thou art, but ere long 

Thou shalt not be: we vibrate ’twixt pleasure and care, 
And fall ’midst the sepulchred throng. 

** Thou shalt sleep with thy fathers.’’ They sleep 
With their fathers; and wave after wave 

Whelms the centuries of men to the grass-covered heap 
Which affection hath raised for the grave. 

** Thou shalt sleep with thy fathers.”” Thy sons 


. Shall sleep in due seasou with thee ; 
Fill the last drop of time from its cistern which runs 


Falls into eternity’s sea. A 


April 7, 1828, 
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Arr. L—Duary of Thomas Burton, Esq., Member in the Parliaments of 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell, from 1056 to 1059: now first published 
from the Ortyinal Autograph Manuscript. With an Introduction, con- 
taming an Account of the Parliament of 1654; from the Journal of 
Guibon Goddard, Esq., M. P., also now first printed, Edited and 
Ilustrated with Notes Historwal and Biographical, by John Towill 


Rutt. 4 Vols. 8vo. London. 1828. 


REGARDING the value of this work as chiefly consisting in the mass of 
materials which it affords for the historian in estimating the views and cha- 
racters of the men who were associated, though in no very cordial relations, 
with Cromwell m the government of the Commonwealth, our object will be 
to make some selections which will shew the tone and mode of thinking of 
some of the principal actors. The work of editing the Journal must have 
been one of great labour, and it has fallen into the hands of a person whose 
pursuits and acquirements well fitted him for the task. ‘The notes have 
added a great variety of biographical and historical particulars, and they 
breathe throughout that spirit of liberty and religious independence which 
has always characterized their esteemed compiler. 

The first great topic attracting attention is the report of the lengthened 
debates on Nayler’s case, which are not very creditable either to the under- 
standings or the Christian spirit of the majority of the House. 

Cromwell in his speech at the opening of the Parliament, now first pub- 
lished by Mr. Rutt, had thus expressed himself, in his usual strain of oratory, 
on the subject of religious liberty : 


As toa those lesser distempers of people that pretend religion, yet from 
the whole consideration of religion, which would ral under one of the heads 
of reformation, I had rather put it under this head, and I shall the less speak 
to it, beeause you have been so well spoken to this day already. 1 will tell 
vou the truth, that, that which hath been our practice since the last Parlia- 
ment, hath been, to let all this nation see, that whatever pretensions be to re- 
ligion, if quiet peaceable, if enjoyed conscience, and liberty to themselves, 
and not to make religion a pretence for arms and blood; truly, we have suf. 
fered them, and that cheerfully, so to enjoy their own liberties. Whatsoever 
is contrary, let the pretence be never so specious, if it tend to combination, 
to interests, and factions, we shall not care, by the grace of God, whom we 
meet withall, though never so specious, though never so quiet. And truly, I 
aim against all liberty of conscience repugnant to this. If men will profess, 
be they those under —— be they those of the Independent judgment 
simply, and of the Presbyterian judginent, in the name of God, encourage 
them, countenance them, while they do plainly hold forth to be thankful to 
God, and to make use of the liberty given them, to enjoy their own consei- 
ences; for, as it was said to-day, undoubtedly, this is the peculiar interest all 
this while contested for. < 

* Men that believe in Jesus Christ, (that is the form that gives the being to 
true religion, faith in Christ, and walking ina profession answerable to that 
faith,) men that believe the remission of sins, through the bleod of Christ, 
and tree justification by the blood of ¢ ‘hrist, and live upon the grace ol God ; 
those men that are certain they are so, are members of Jesus Christ, and are 
to him as the apple ot his eye; whosoever hath this faith, let his form be what 
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it will, he walking peaceably, without the prejudices of others, under another 
form, it is a debt due to God and Christ, and he will require it, if he may not 
enjoy this liberty. 

‘Tfa man of one form will be trampling upon the heels of another form ; 
if an Independent, for example, will despise him under baptism, and will re- 
vile him, and reproach, and provoke him, I will not suffer it in him. If, on 
the other side, those on the Anabaptists shall be censuring the godly ministers 
of the nation, that profess under that of Independency ; or those that profess 
under Presbytery shall be reproaching or speaking evil of them, traducing 
and censuring of them, as I would not be willing to see the day on which En- 
gland shall be jn the power of the Presbytery to impose upon the consciences 
of others that profess faith in Christ, so I will not indure any to reproach 
them. But God give us hearts and spirits to keep things equal; which, truly, 
I must profess to you hath been my temper. 

“T have had boxes and rebukes on one hand; and on the other, some envy- 
ing me for Presbytery; others, as an inletter to all the sects and heresies in 
the nation. I have born my reproach ; but I have, through God’s merey, not 
been unhappy in preventing any one religion to impose upon another; and, 
truly, must needs say, I speak it experimentally.”—Pp. clxvi—elxviii. 

Whatever indulgence, however, the more established Christian sects might 
be disposed to concur with the Protector in affording to each other, few were 
prepared to extend any sort of mercy to those whom they considered as in- 
terlopers; and Quakers, Ranters, Blasphemers, &c., were driven in one herd 
as the victims of relentless persecution. 

On the 5th of Dec., 1656, a report having been made by a committee of 
the extravagances of Nayler, the question arose what was the House to do 
thereupon ; the general inclination being obviously to declare his offence 
“horrid blasphemy,’’ and then to vote a sentence either of death or the 
most severe castigation for the crime. We shall commence with the report 
of the speech of the first mover on this occasion, and then extract some 
of the most interesting of the other speeches made during the discussion, 
which lasted many days. 


“* Mujor-General Skippon. 1 do not marvel at this silence. Every man is 
astonished to hear this report. Iam glad it is come hither; I hope it will 
mind you to look about you now. It is now come to your doors, to know 
how you that bear witness of Christ, do relish such things. God’s displeasure 
will be upon you if you do not lay out your especial endeavours in the things 
of God; not to postpone them. You are cuted about many things, but I 
nay truly say this, wnum necessarium. 

“It has been always my opinion, that the growth of these things is more 
(langerous than the most intestine or foreign enemies. I have often been 
troubled in my thoughts to think of this toleration; I think I may call it so. 
lheir* great growth and increase is too notorious, both in England and Ire- 
land; their principles strike both at ministry and magistracy.””—Pp. 24, 25. 

* Mr. Ducning. This man, in short, makes himself God; only distin- 
guisheth by the visible and invisible. God is invisible, as in his own being. 
Phis distinction is threadbare. Ti 
"The heathen, they worship not the stock and stone as visible, but as invi- 
“ble, est Deus in celis. Christ himself never said that the flesh was God. | 

“ Here is no liberty of conscience in this case, for he (Nayler) makes him- 
‘elf God himself. Our God is here supplanted. If he be God, then we must 
Worship him. He is our God as well as the women’s God. If a devil, is 
tft he should live? Then you will have two Gods. 

‘You know what the Parliament did with a Strafford in civil cases, and 
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* “ Designing, uo doubt, the Quakers.” 
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what the Parliament has done against corrupt judges. If ever there was a 
business for a Parliament, this is it. To supplant your God, oh, horrid! If 
such a thing as zeal is to be allowed, certainly in this. And we cannot show 
too great a detestation of it.’—P. 27. 

“ Mr. Soticitor-General [Ellis]. It were fit you should have the party be- 
fore you at this bar, to hear what he will say to the report when it is read to 
him, which is the most orderly in point of law. It is the course of proceed- 
inys in all criminal cases. This a I shall freely give my consent for his 
punishment, it being as high an offence as can be committed.” 

** Lord Strickland. This seems not reasonable, that a man should first be 
condemned, and then heard. I would have him called to the bar, to hear 
what he will say to the report.”"—P. 28, 

* Major-General Dishrowe.—I1 know no reason for this speed ; for we may 
offend as well in proceeding and sudden stepping into judgments ; especially 
in matters that concern life, which, when taken, we cannot restore. It is a 
weighty matter, and you may err on both hands. This is the first occasion 
that ever we had of this nature, here. I would have us to do things so as to 
justify us, before both the face of God and the nation too.”—P. 31. 

* Lord Whitlock. This ease is new, and ought to be seriously considered ; 
for though this wicked fellow deserves all punishment that can be inflicted 
upon him, that which I fear is the consequence as to future, in the manner of 
proceedings which may hereafter concern any man’s life or fortune. It isa 
case of blood, and you ought to proceed solemnly, by calling the party hither, 
and witnesses, if need be. I would have it referred to the Committee, to con- 
sider of the manner of proceeding against James Nayler. 

“To send it back to any interior jurisdiction, is below the honour of a 
Parliament. 1 would have the Committee to resolve you how you will pro- 
ceed, whether upon your judicatory or legislative power.”—P. 32. 

** Lord Lambert, Wt is matter of sadness to many men’s hearts, and sad- 
ness also to mine, especially in regard of his relation sometime to me. He 
was two years my quarter-master, and a very useful person. We parted with 
him with great regret. 

** He was a man of a very unblameable life and conversation, a member of 
a very sweet society of an independent church. How he comes (by pride or 
otherwise) to be putted up to this opinion I cannot determine. But this may 
be a warning to us all, to work out our salvation with fear and trembling. 

“*] shall be as ready to give my testimony against him as any body, if it 
appear to be blasphemy. You are jurors, judges, and all, in this case. 1 
would have you careful in your manner of proceeding. It deserves con- 
sideration: witnesses, rira voce, must be heard here. You ought not to tie 
your judgments upon any man’s eyes or ears; but to come to a solemn and 
serious debate of it. I would have it referred to a Committee. I hope your 
time will be longer, that you need not scant yourselves in this matter. 

** I confess I did not think the business to be of this nature, though I heard 
much rumour of it abroad. It is very much sorrow of my heart, and I hope 
nothing shall quench my zeal against it; but I would have it regular.”— 
P. 33. . 

* Sir Gilbert Pickering. 1 am against keeping him private, but would 
have him rather to know the danger he is in—that it concerns his life. Who 
can tell but the terror of death may so work upon him as that he may retract 
his errors? I hope there is none here but desire his repentance rather than 
a I speak my heart in this thing, though none second me.” — 

» JO. 

“Colonel Cox. This is a matter of great moment. If there had been 4 
law to this purpose, you had not had this trouble. 

“ The eyes of all the nation are upon you for this issue. The world abroad 
says it Is liberty of conscience has brought this fellow before you. I am ot 
the same opinion, Tam as much for liberty of conscience as any map, but 
when one runs into these extravagancies I think he exceeds that liberty. 
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“ To the order of your proceedings. First, call the party hither and read 
the charge, and ask him, guilty or not guilty, and ——- order your pro- 
ceeding, before you prepare a bill; for T would have him have all the fair way 
of trial that may be, It concerns his life.’—Pp. 38, 39. 

“ Major-General Disbrowe. 1 shall offer an expedient, though haply fool- 
ishly: that this fellow may be banished; for life is precious, and you have 
matter enough, already, to ground such a sentence upon.”—P. 39. 

“Captain Baynes. However others look upon Nayler, I look upon him as 
aman, an Re see I would have him so tried as to bring in a bill of 
attainder against him, or leave him to the law. It is below you to honour him 
with a trial here; but if it must be otherwise, let him be called to the bar, and 
proceed judicially against him, lest the precedent be of dangerous and ill con- 
sequence to other persons, whose lot it may be, in other cases.”—P. 44. 


Nayler having been at last called in, and having admitted the greater part 
of the charge, the debate proceeded as to whether he should be heard further, 
and as to what should be done. 


“ Major-General Skippon was against calling him in, or asking any more 
questions, saying, He hath confessed enough to vindicate the Committee, who 
Tenive thanks, for they have been very faithful and painful in the business. 
It now lies with us, (being fully possessed of the matter of fact,) not to suffer 
the honour of God and the truths of the Gospel to be thus trampled upon, 
We shall see what judgments will come upon us. God now looks what you 
will do. Indeed, my heart trembles at those things remarkable, which will 
follow your remissness herein. I am afraid there will nothing come of this 
business, and then sin and judgment lie at your doors. These Quakers, Ran- 
ters, Levellers, Socinians, and all sorts, bolster themselves under thirty-seven 
and thirty-eight of Government,* which, at one breath, repeals all the acts and 
ordinances against them, 

“] heard the supreme magistrate say, ‘It was never his intention to indulge 
such things ;” yet we see the issue of this liberty of conscience. It sits hard 
upon my conscience ; and I choose rather to venture my discretion, than be- 
tray conscience by my silence. If this be liberty, God deliver me from such 
liberty. It is to evil, not to good, that this liberty extends. Good Sir; dis- 
charge your duty to God in this thing, and put the question to agree with the 
Committee.”—Pp. 49, 50. 

‘* Major-General Disbrowe. We must not proceed without rules; though 
the offence be heinous enough. We must either take the law of God, or of 
man, to regulate our judgment herein. : 

‘Upon the common sense of scripture, there are few but do commit blas- 
phemy, as our Saviour puts it in Mark, ‘ Sins, blasphemies; if so, then none 
without blasphemy.’ It was charged upon David, and Eli’s son, Thou hast 
Br ere, or caused others to blaspheme. 

“ But the law of God is more particularly set forth in Leviticus, ‘He cursed 





* “«The Instrument of Government,’ promulgated December 16th, 1653. It 

coutained the following articles,—uncommonly liberal, excepting the injustice of to- 
lerating neither ‘ popery vor prelacy,’ and the assumption that Christians aloue 
could claim that dearest of civil rights, religious liberty :— 
_ “*37, That such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ, (though differing in 
judgment from the doctrine, worship or discipline publicly held forth,) shall not be 
restrained from, but shall be protected in the profession of the faith and exercise of 
their religion; so as they abuse not this liberty to the civil injury of others, and to 
the actual disturbance of the public peace on their parts. , Provided this liberty be 
wot extended to Popery, nor Prelacy, nor to such as under the profession of Christ 
hold forth and practise licentiousness. 

“* 38. That all laws, statutes, and ordiuances, and clauses in any law, statute 
and ordinance to the contrary of the aforesaid liberty, shall be esteemed as null and 
void.” Parl, Hist, xx, 261.” 
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and blasphemed,’ and was brought before Moses, who instituted the law, that 
‘he should be stoned” The Jews, when they come to charge Christ, say, ‘ He 
is a blasphemer, makes himself equal with God, and will destroy this temple :’ 
the like charge against Stephen. 

** I speak not to extenuate Nayler’s offence, but, if we judge by Christian 
rule, the other persons are more guilty of blasphemy in that sense, than he. 
They gave him the honour, Yet I will not say but, in the other sense, he is 
ruilty of blasphemy. He is a greater sinner, a vile sinful man; but, to call 
finn a horrid blasphemer, I shall not give my vote. The wretched Jews came 
to particulars before they went to judgment = It is either by the rule of the 
Scripture, or the law of the land; else how can you judge what is blasphemy? 
I know no such words as ‘ horrid blasphemy’ in scripture.” — Pp. 54, 55. 

* Lord Strickland. Send him to Biddle in the Isle of Seilly.”—P. 57. 

“ Mr. Dacning. As to the lastrument of Government, 1 hope it shall 
never be made use of as an argument to let this wretch escape. I am as 
much for tender consciences as any man; but I deny that this has any share 
in such liberty. Does this man profess faith in Jesus Christ? Nothing! 
He destroys and disannuls the power of Christ, and sets up himself only 
with a distinction of the invisibles. God could have made him a pillar of 
salt immediately, if he had pleased ; or have struck him dead; but he has left 
it to you to vindicate his honour and glory. Now see what you will do. This 
is the day of temptation, and trial of your zeal. I can call this offence no 
less than blasphemy. I desire you would vote it so, and then to speak of a 
bill for his punishment.” —P. 61. 

* Lord President (Lawrence|. This gentleman (Mr. Downing) has spo- 
ken very zealously, yet they were honest men, too, that called for fire from 
heaven, and we know how they were reproved. 

** | have lived some time in the world, and seen what is abroad, and how 
careful wise men have been in proceeding in this kind. 

“It is hard to define what is blasphemy. I believe you think Arianism is 
blasphemy ; and so it is, to deny the divinity of Christ; but this is to them- 
selves, about the notion of God. This is not to us.”—Pp. 62, 63. 

* Sir Gilbert Pickering. Vf this gentleman thinks it is blasphemy, and 
thinks it ought to be punished with death, he must give others Seas to dis- 
sent, if their judgments will not agree to it. Some haply have the same zeal 
for God, yet haply they may not have the same appetite to give sentence in 
these things, without special tenderness respecting the sad consequence. 

“* My present seoniedieiasioen: in short, is this, that the person is both a flat 
idolater, and idolatry itself. I am ready to give my sense in it, as to the 
yunishment of this, but to give my vote for blood I shall be very tender in it. 
laply, some will say I am fallen from the faith. I speak my conscience, the 
will of God be done in it.”—Pp. 64, 65. 

** Mr. Highland. We have a saying in our country, ‘ Give the devil his 

due.’ The poor man is bad enough, we had not need to add. Does he deny 
either God, or Christ, or the Spirit? Lay no more stress upon it than it de- 
serves, It differs from Paul’s case. He is much filled with spiritual pride, 
that he has more of Christ in him than another. The women said they did 
not honour James Nayler, but the Lord. 
7 hope you are not of opinion that he should suffer death for this, though 
it be a heinous offence. L wour, if it be possible, in a peaceable way, to re- 
claim those that are misled by his delusions ; for, I suppose, we all agree it 
to bea great and horrid crime. Yet, from the whole, to judge it blasphemy, 
I conceive it is not proper, nor can I give my yea to it.”’—P. 67. é 

| Major-General Howard. 1 thought not to have troubled you in this 
business ; but you are launching into a matter of great consequence. What- 
ever you do in this, it may be of ill consequence to posterity. 

could freely give my vote, that he is a grand impostor and seducer, 
and that his opinions are heretical and blasphemous. His confession will 
justify me thus far; but then, to vote it horrid blasphemy, I cannot consent. 
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“ This vote of yours will be very conclusive ; so that I desire to declare 
my conscience in it, that I am not satisfied from what I heard at the bar, that 
Nayler is guilty of blasphemy. Were it not that such a punishment is to 
ensue, I could be freer in it; but I know this is but in order to a greater 
vote, &e.”—Pp. 775 4% 

“ Mr. Waller. 1 would not have the offence made greater than it is, lest 
the punishment prove also greater. These two rubs must be removed before 
I can give my consent :— 

“1, What blasphemy is. 

“2. What shall be the punishment 

“Tam for the moderater title, that he is a great impostor, and a seducer, 
This will fully bear your witness against it, I incline to the moderate way, 
lest you open such a vein of blood as you will scarcely close.”—P. 73. 

* Colonel Holland. 1 hope he may speak now that has spoken nothing in 
this business. Consider the state of this nation, what the price of our blood 
is. Liberty of conscience, the /nstrument gives it us. Ve remember how 
many Christians were formerly martyred under this notion of blasphemy ; 
and who can define what itis? I am wholly against the question. I may 
transgress your orders, it being the first day I sate here. 

‘A greater punishment do they deserve that are thus deluded, than he 
that suffers such things.” 

“ Resolved, That the word ‘ horrid’ be added to the question. 

“‘ Resolved, That the main question shall be put. 

“ Resolved, That James Nayler, upon the whole matter, in fact, is guilty 
of horrid blasphemy.” 

‘* Major-General Goffe and Captain Hatsel. That you would also add this 
to the question, that James Nayler is a grand impostor, and a great seducer 
of the ag le.” 

“ The Master of the Rolls (Lenthall}. Add the word, likewise. 

“ Resolved, That the said James Nayler is also a grand impostor, and a 
great seducer of the people.”—Pp. 78, 79. 


The question then to be debated was, as to the punishment. 


“ Colonel Sydenham. Uf Nayler be a blasphemer, all the generation of 
them are so, and he and all the rest must undergo the same punishment. 
lhe opinions they hold, do border so near a glorious truth, that I cannot 
pass iny judgment that it is blasphemy. I shall choose rather to live in 
another nation, than where a man shall be condemned for an offence done, 
by a subsequent law. I am against the Bill of Attainder.”—P. 86. 

‘ Lord Strickland. 1 cannot say but we have laws enough to reach this 
offender, if the gentlemen of the long robe would direct us. Where most 
pores of the gospel, most prodigies of heresies and opinions ; which will 
iappen always, a you restrain the reading of the Scriptures. 

“* Heresies are like leaden pipes under ground. ‘They run on still, though 
we do not see them, in a commonwealth where they are restrained, Where 
liberty is, they will discover themselves, ‘and come to punishment, There is 
no such need of drawing you out to such punishment as death. Restrain 
him, rather, to some country or place; banish him, &c. This House is a 
living law, but make as little use of the legislative power as you can, It is a 
dangerous precedent to posterity. It is against the /ustrument of Govern- 
ment to proceed to further punishment upon this business, Confine him, 
banish him, or do what you will ”—P. 88. 

“ Mr. Bampfield ed i a very large and handsome speech in answer to 
what Lord President, Lord Fiennes, and Lord Chief Justice (Glynn), and 
the rest of the merciful men had said; such as they were scarce able to repl 
‘o. He proved it, that it was the mind of God to punish this offence wi 
death, and he could not pass his judgmment otherwise.”—P. 91. 

“ Colonel Cooper. 1 cannot but say it is blasphemy. But admit it were 
horrid blasphemy, as my judgment is now involved in your vote, yet I cannot 
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be satisfied that the House are any way led to pass such a heinous punishment 
as death. I understand no such obligation upon us. That is something ex. 
treme, and it is hard to lead this House into such a judgment, as to pass sen. 
tence of death against such a person as fears God, by what we have heard. 

“| know some part of the land mourns for the innocent blood already 
shed upon this account. I cannot say this ose mg is innocent; vet if we 
take his life where God does not require it, that is a shedding of innocent 
blood. I fear as much a judgment upon us, if we take his blood, as they fear 
if we go less. 

‘This House may proceed to fine, imprisonment, and corporal punish. 
ment, and this in a judicial way, without preparing a Bill. In my opinion 
there needs no Bill. His fine will signify nothing ; but he has a body. 1 
would have you use some endeavour to suppress the growth of them in ge- 
neral. If you take this man’s blood, you do certainly lay a foundation for 
them. Instead of taking away Quakerism, you establish it. 

“ For my part, I think, next to life, you cannot pass a greater punishment 
than perpetual imprisonment, where he may not spread his leprosy. If you 
cut out his tongue, he may write, for he writes all their books. | If you cut 
off his right hand, he may write with his left. The other punishments will 
certainly answer your ends more than if you take his life, and be a better ex- 
pedient to suppress that generation of themn.”—Pp. 97, 98. 

“* Major-General Goffe. This is a very great and weighty business, and I 
am much troubled to speak any thing in this business. I am sorry to see 
this division amongst us, but I hope it will end in amity, love, and charity. 
For my part, I cannot be satisfied in myself to give my consent to less than 
the death of this man. 

‘“‘ Is it not written upon every man’s heart, that a blasphemer should die? 
No nation in the world, that have any laws, but they have a law to put a 
blaSphemer to death. But it is said, we have no law to punish blasphemy, 
because the bishops are taken away. It was just to deliver us from them and 
their tyrannical proceedings, but I hope the law remains still. That ecclesi- 
astical power is devolved upon you, and you have justly assumed it, and 
passed your vote upon it.’—P. 108, 

** Major-General Kelsey. It may be any man’s case here. He knows not 
how to walk securely ; if a man shall be punished by a law ew post fucto. To 
make a law in any case to this purpose is dangerous, much more in a matter 
of this nature, which is so dark and difficult to know what the mind of God is 
in this thing. The Christians in New England, I had it from a good hand, 
do much wonder at the zeal of this Parliament in this case. I grant this is 
no argument to us, what they do; yet it may serve as well as that precedent 
ak was urged to us from the Parliament of Burgos [{ Bourdeausr).”— 

» 120. 

“* Lord Whitlock. T agree with the gentleman that spoke last, that if it be 
the will of God that this person should die, we ought not to spare him; but 
the question is, whether it is the will of God or no; whether there be a law 
of Cod, For my part, I think theré is no such law. 

“* For us to pass sentence of death upon this person, I know neither law 
nor precedent for it. 

_ “* Tt will be of a dangerous consequence for you to make a law for punish- 
ing of an offence by death, which was not so ‘punishable before. One Par- 
liament may count one thing horrid blasphemy, another Parliament another 
thing. The word blasphemy is very comprehensive. There may a time 
when the word blasphemy may be as far extended as was heresy, in the case, 
as in Hen. VII., where a man was condemned for a heretic, because he said 
he did not know whether by the law of God tithes were payable or no. We 
ought to look for our posterity, and the danger to leave “such a precedent 
upon your records, I am very well satisfied that the lesser punishment will 
be adequate enough, and save the honour of your vote and your time (00; 
or, to satisfy those gentlemen that are for his death, you may add to your 
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question, that the person shall stand committed till he reeant, or till the Par- 
liament take further course for his more exemplary punishment, and this 
may happily give more satisfaction, as well within doors as without.”—Pp. 
123—131. 

The numbers being 96 to 82 against the greater or capital punishment, 
a great deal of discussion follows as to the various merits of whipping, pil- 
lory, tongue-slitting, ear-boring, &c., which ends in a happy combination of 
jillory, whipping, pillory again, tongue-boring, branding, riding on a horse 
a ridged, whipping again, solitary imprisonment and hard labour, It 
was only by compounding in this manner that the merciful party in the 


House succeeded in saving the poor man’s life. 
A debate ensues as to whether the prisoner should be allowed to speak 


before hearing this sentence. 
The Lord Chief Justice as a lawyer thought this by no means prudent. 


“ If you proceed as a Judicatory, (as it seems you have implicitly voted it,) 
you must ask him what he can say why judgment ought not to be passed 
against him. It is so in all courts of judicature. Admit that he, or the devil 
within him should say, by what authority do you pass this judgment? What 
ean you say then? Though you have the authority of the House of Lords 
united to you, yet they would never proceed in a judicial way, but according 
to the law. I never knew them do otherwise. This is a new case before you, 
and it will be a precedent.”—P. 163. . 

** Major-General Boteler. Uf it had been in the case of death, I confess 
I should have given him all the liberty that might be to speak for himself. 
But in the lesser punishment, you need not put an excuse in his mouth.”— 
P. 164, 

“ Judge-Advocate Whalley. hope, if this person should come and re- 
cant, you would accept it, more than all your judgments upon him; and it 
will answer more your ends. His reformation, I suppose, is the end of pu- 
nishment. If you be satisfied in that, you need not sentence him. I desire 
he may be heard.”—P. 166. 


The prisoner being called, what took place is thus reported : 


“ Mr. Speaker (Widdrington]. Now ten or eleven days have been spent 
in the debating your crimes, which are heinous. You have troubled the 
countries up and down, and now you have troubled the Parliament. Yet, in 
your sentence, mercy is mixed with judgment. It is a sentence, not of 
death. They desire your reformation rather than destruction. 

‘‘ Nayler offered two or three times to speak, and to say he desired to 
know what his crimes were. He knew none. But the Speaker proceeded 
to pronounce the sentence, and Nayler said, as he went out—‘ God has given 
mea body ; I shall willingly endure it ;’ or, ‘I hope I shall eadure it;’ or, * that 
God will, I hope, give me a spirit to endure it:’ I did not well hear: and 
said further, ‘The Lord lay not these things to your charge. I shall pray 
heartily that he may not ;’ or, ‘I shall pray for you.’ ” 

“ Sir John Reynolds and others said afterwards, it was hard he should not 
be heard out, and he doubted some were afraid that he should recant. He 
doubted that was not so charitable.”—Pp. 166, 167. 


_ The House, however, had not done with the business. Repeated discus- 
sions took place as to the remission of parts of the sentence. On the 23d of 
December a petition being tendered, the petitioners were, by a majority of 
41 to 99, ordered to be called. 
“ The petitioners were called in, to the number of thirty. One of them 


made a short speech; ‘ They are but a few in number that oy" the peti- 
“ion; but such persons as have done very faithful service, and have honest 
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hearts for you. They are not any countenancers of wicked persons, or de- 
sirous to indulge any offences that you declare to be so; no partakers of the 
crime: but upon the common account of liberty found it upon our spirits to 
become petitioners to you in this thing, leaving it to God to direct you in it? 

« The Petition of divers peaceable and well-aflected persons in and about 
the City of London, in the behalf of themselves and others.” 

“ The contents were to remit the remainder of punishment to be inflicted 
upon James Nayler, and leave him to Gospel remedies, as the proper way to 
reclaim. 

** Colonel Holland. The way to make the blessing of God upon a nation 
is to leave every man to the liberty of his conscience. The king sometimes 
published declarations to this purpose, that he would give liberty to tender 
consciences. If he had been ingenuous in it (as T believe he was not), [am 
confident we could not have stood two months before him. [I say it again, it 
is the only means to make a nation blessed, to let every one have the free 
exercise of his conscience. I understand not any power the civil magistrate 
has to inflict censures, &c.”—Pp. 216, 217. 

‘* Lord Lambert. It is not the number of petitioners that should work 
with you. I speak not of the person before you; but of the petitioners. | 
know few of them, but I understand them to be very honest, godly persons, 
who, I am confident, disown the crime; yet think themselves obliged to bear 
their testimony for their liberty, &c.”—P. 218. 

The affair ended on this occasion by the House letting it drop, and 
“ rising without a question.” 

On the 26th of December arose fresh trouble in the following letter from 
the Protector, who seems to have had little relish for the zeal of the Com- 
mons : 


** Having taken notice of a sentence by you, given against one James Nay- 
ler, albeit we do abhor such wicked opinions and practices, we, being in- 
terested in the Government, desire to know the grounds and reasons how you 
proceeded herein without our consent.”—P. 246. 


This raised the spirit of the merciful party. 


“ Majar Audley. You ought not to have denied this person to have spoken 
when he desired it at the bar. Were he never so wicked, you ought to give 
him the liberty of an Englishman. I am satisfied, that though you have 
—* this sentence upon him, there may be much said against it. If he 
ad been left to the law, it had been better. I fear the danger of such a pre- 
cedent, A very fierce speech he made on Nayler’s behalf against the judg- 
ment, &c.”—ITb. J 

“Colonel Holland. A merchant's wife told me that there was no skin left 
between his shoulders and his hips. It was no mock punishment. I could 
wish the business were ended amongst you, that the remainder of the punish- 
ment might be remitted, and that would give his Highness satisfaction.” 

“ Sir Christopher Pack. 1 shall acquaint you with what the gaoler told 
me. There were but three places where the skin was any way hurt or bro- 
ken, and it was no bigger than a pin’s head. This gentleman is surely mis- 
informed.”—P, 247. 

“* Mr. ee eee We are bound up by our own judgment. bo 
cannot how spea 


eee power. ‘This is the first case. It is good it were now settled. 


fr. Rouse. We should return this short answer to his Highness’s letter, 
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hi Phis speaker can scarcely be serious. Perhaps he is here covertly sarcast” 
on this whole grave parliamentary proceeding against a not ill-designing visionary: 
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‘We had power so to do.” 1 doubt not you will satisfy my Lord Protector 
with it. I think it altogether improper to admit any debate upon your juris- 
diction.” 

“ Sir William Strickland. UW you arraign the jurisdiction of your Parlia- 
ment, 1 shall desire to go home. I[ cannot stay to serve my country with 
freedom of my conscience. What can the Cavaliers say, but to deny our ju- 
risdiction, or the sectaries abroad? IT hope we shall be able to dispute and 
assert our jurisdiction, This is the essence and being of a Parliament. If 
we have such a power, let us assert it. 1 desire a Committee may attend his 
Highness, to satisfy him of the reasons of our proceedings, and that we have 
done nothing but what former precedents do warrant.””—P. 253. 

“ Lord Lambert. Uwould not have you rise without a question, or ad- 
journ this debate. I doubt this cannot so easily be laid aside as the petition 
was. IT wish it could be laid aside with satisfaction to all parties. 1 desire 
you would adjourn this debate till to-morrow.”—P. 258. 
~ © Colonel Markham. Vf this should pass in the atlirmative, you will do 
my Lord Protector the greatest dishonour that ever was. He does abhor the 
crime. Iam confident he does not desire a reprieve. If he did not abhor it, 
fer my part, IT would never serve him. It will be iil news through all the 
three nations, to say that a letter came to us on the behalf of a blasphemer. 
It is an abominable thing to hear such unjust things informed to this House, 
as that of his whipping so hard, or his being sick. I would have the mer- 
chant’s wife that reported it sent for, and whipped. I am informed it was 
quite otherwise. I tremble to consider it, I am confident the letter is mis- 
taken. I desire you would be so tender of your honour as to put that ques- 
tion.” 

“* Lord Lambert. Calmness better becomes this House. I like not these 
reflections. I desire the gentleman may explain himself, if any of this House 
have informed it.” 

* Colonel Markham stood up to justify himself, and said he reflected upon 
no member, but only upon the merchant’s wife. He believed he that told 
the House of it was so informed. He honoured the Parliament and every 
member, &c. 

“The question being put, to suspend the punishment, the House was di- 
amy by Mr. Highland: in the mean time the Speaker retired, being very 
Sic 


* Yeas, 59, went out; Noes, 113, sate.’—P. 261. 


The House persevered in executing its sentence, and the affair of privi- 
lege with the Protector, after much discussion, seems to have dropped ; pro- 
bably from the ministerial party finding the impolicy of pushing matters too 
far. Nayler’s business, however, is repeatedly brought on by attempts at 
relaxation. 


“ Mr. Highland (on Dee. 30) stood up and made a long speech, how 

wuch the lives, and liberties, and estates of the people of England were con- 
cerned in our late judgment against Nayler. Better we had never been born 
than have taken that liberty to ourselves, to exercise such a power over the 
liberties of the people. We had better deny ourselves, than let such a thing 
pass.” —P, 969. 
_** Colonel Sydenham. We live as Parliament men but for a time, but we 
live as Englishmen always. I would not have us be so tender of the privilege 
of Parliament, as to forget the liberties of Englishmen. We ought to walk 
legibus, non exemplis. Precedents are not to be followed at all times. The 
Long Parliament bed more need to resume their power than I hope we have. 
hen was war, but we are now at peace I humbly lay it to the heart of 
“very gentleman here, if the case do not much differ. I appeal to every man 
ere. 

ti ¢ have not a power here to do what we please. There is something in 
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the people which they always reserve to themselves, as that of their trial per 
pares, &c. I speak ofa judgment beginning and ending here. : 

 T offer not this to the end that the judgment might be receded from, but 
that the govd and tender people of this nation may be provided for, for the 
future; that it may not be drawn into precedent, to the prejudice of the good 
people of the nation.”—Pp, 274, 275. 

We have quoted rather largely from the debate on this subject, as the one 
most indicative of the religious zeal and temper of the times. In a future 
number we shall probably resume our review of this book, and be more 
miscellaneous in our selections. 


Art. IL.—The Pelican Island and other Poems. By James Montgomery. 
Longman and Co. 1827. Pp. 264. 


Tuts is a Poem which we fear will not be generally popular, and yet it 
will probably meet with some warm admirers. All whose love of choice 
poetry is really deep-seated, who can be content to consider a subject over 
and over, who delight to recur hundreds of times to an exquisite piece of 
description, who never forget the impression which detached beauties have 
made upon them, and are more grateful to an author for bright ideas than 
for impassioned and exciting incident or language, will prize ‘* the Pelican 
Island.’ It is, however, much too long, and too hazardous a trial of 
strength. The formation of a coral reef, and the birth and death of a series 
of pelicans are subjects which none but a most imaginative mind would 
have thought of expatiating upon at all; but yet all this is by far the finest 
and most interesting part of the poem. When human beings are at last 
introduced, we look back with regret to the lovely island, its capillary archi- 
tects, and the maternal birds that wage no warfare with the instincts of 
nature, and are tempted to wish the song had begun and closed with them. 
Indeed, we cannot help suspecting that Mr. Montgomery’s original intention 
was to do no more than to sketch a picture; and that the three last cantos 
have been superadded for the sake of amoral, There is at least a want of 
force and distinctness in the impression left by the whole, which seems to 
infer no very determinate plan in the mind of the author. Still, in rising 
through the varieties of being, from the coral worm to the sage ardently 
seeking the blessing of acquaintance with his Creator, he has pursued a track 
which could not fail to lead him through scenes physically and morally in- 
teresting. 

The subject of “the Pelican Island’? was suggested by a passage in Cap- 
tain Flinder’s Voyage to Terra Australis, descriptive of two islands near the 
coast of New Holland, which appear to have been selected for ages as the 
breeding place of numerous flights of pelicans, and, from the number of 
skeletons and bones scattered about, it would seem, for the closing scene of 
their existence also, Upon this slight foundation Mr. Montgomery has con- 
structed his poem ; first, however, describing the creation of the island itself, 
originally thrown up by the labours of the coral worm. The account of the 
progress of the reef is highly beautiful : 

** Every one 
By instinct taught, performed its little teak: 
—To build its dwelling and its sepulchre, 
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From its own essence exquisitely modelled. 

There breed, and die, and leave a progeny, 

Still multiplied beyond the reach of numbers, 

To frame new cells and tombs; then breed and die, 
As all their ancestors had done; and rest, 
Hermetically seal’d, each in its shrine 

A statue in this temple of oblivion! 

Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 

With simplest skill and toil unweariable, 

No moment and no movement unimprov’d, 

Laid line on line, on terrace terrace spread, 

To swell the heightening, brightening, gradual mound, 
By marvellous structure climbing towards the day. 
Each wrought alone, yet all together wrought, 
Unconscious, not unworthy, instruments, 

By which a hand invisible was rearing 

A new creation in the silent deep. 

Omwnipotence wrought in them, with them, by them ; 
Hence what Omnipotence alone could do, 

Worms did. I saw the living pile ascend, 

The mausoleum of its architects, 

Still dying upwards as their labours clos’d 

Slime the material, but the slime was turn’d 

To adamant by their petrifie touch; 

Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives, 
Their masonry imperishable. All 

Life’s needful functions, food, exertion, rest, 

By nice economy of Providence, 

Were overruled to carry on the process, 

Which out of water brought forth solid rock. 
—Atom by atom, thus the burthen grew,’ &c. 


This is but a brief specimen of one of the finest pieces of description we 
[ore interesting, however, is the arrival of the first 
pair of pelicans at the island, and the beautiful picture of maternal instinct 
which follows : 


** There, in sweet thraldom, yet unweening why, 
The patient dam, who ne’er, till now, had known 
Parental instinct, brooded o’er her eggs, 

Long ere she found the curious secret out 

That life was hatching in their brittle shells. 
Then, from a wild, rapacious bird of prey, 
Tamed by the kindly process, she became 

That gentlest of all living things—a mother : 
Gentlest while yearning o’er her naked young, 
Fiercest when stirr’d by anger to defend them. 
Her mate himself, the softening pow’r confess’d, 
Forgot his sloth, restrain’d his appetite, 

And ranged the sky and fish’d the stream for her; 
Or, when o’erwearied Nature forced her off 

To shake her torpid feathers in the breeze, 

Or bathe her bosum in the cooling flood, 

He took her place, and felt thro’ every nerve, 
While the plump nestlings throbb’d against his heart, 
The tenderness which makes the vulture mild. 
Yea, half unwillingly his post resign’d 

When, home-sick with the absence of an hour, 
She hurried back, and drove him from her seat 
2F2 
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With pecking bill and cry of fond distress, 
Answer’d by him with murmurs of delight, . 
Whose gutturals harsh to her were love’s own music. 
Then, settling down, like foam upon the wave, 
White, fleckering, effervescent, soon subsiding, 
Her ruffled pinions smoothly she compos’d : 

And while beneath the comfort of her wings 

Her crowded progeny quite fill’d the nest, 

The haleyon bo s not sounder, when the wind 

Is breathless, and the sea without a curl. 

—Nor dreams the halcyon of serener days, 

Or nights more beautiful with silent stars, 

Than, in that hour, the mother pelican, 

When the warm tumults of affection sunk 

Into calm sleep, and dreams of what they were, 

— Dreams more delicious than reality.”—P. 63. 


Nearly a third part of the present volume is occupied by short pieces, and 
these, for the most part, are both original and beautiful. Want of room 
alone obliges us to omit the stanzas (p. 219) beginning, 


** Night is the time for rest.’”’ 


The following piece is shorter : 


“THE PALLING LEAP. 


** Were La trembling leaf 
On yonder stately tree, 

After a season, gay and brief, 
Condemned to fade and flee ; 

I should be loth to fall 
Beside the common way, 

Weltering in mire, and spurn’d by all, 
Till trodden down to clay. 


** Nor would I choose to die 
All on a bed of grass ; 
Where thousands of my kindred lie 
And idly rot in mass. 
Nor would I like to spread 
My thin and wither’d face, 
In Aortus siceus, pale and dead, 
A mummy of my race. 


‘* No! on the wings of air 
Might I be left to fly, 

I know not and I heed not where; 
A waif of earth and sky! 

Or flung upon the stream, 
Curl'd like a fairy-boat ; 

As through the changes of a dream, 
To the world’s end to float. 


“* Who that hath ever been, 
Could bear to be no more? 
Yet who would tread again the scene 
He trod through life before? 
On, with intense desire, 
Man’s spirit will move on: 
It seems to die, yet, like Heav’n’s fire, 
It is not quench’d, but gone.” 
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We hope Mr. Montgomery may be mistaken in the somewhat boding 
conclusion of “the Pelican island,’’ and that this song is far from being his 
last. To his highly cultivated, pure and devotional mind, we are already 
largely indebted. He has, without the slightest symptom of wavering or 
decline, consecrated his high powers, from first to last, to the cause of reli- 
gion, liberty, and virtue. He has never in any degree condescended to 
imitate what is unworthy, either in matter or manner, in the most — 
poets of the time; but has preserved a dignified simplicity of which we 
have few examples. His faults are at least Ais own, and are not con- 
temptible affectations of the faults of others. If, in his religious compo- 
sitions, we sometimes trace sentiments with which we cannot accord, enough 
of the Moravian spirit of love is mixed with them to mitigate the sense of 
this difference. It is refreshing to think of such poets as James Montgo- 
mery, and delightful to know that neither for themselves nor others have 
they laboured in vain, 


Art. IL— Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia, with an Excursion into 
Pisidia, containing Remarks on the Geography and Antiquities of those 
Countries, a Map of the Author's Routes, and numerous Inscriptions. 


By the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, British Chaplain at Smyrna, 1828. 


THE publisher informs us that Mr. Arundell, when he transmitted the 
manuscript of his work to England, did not feel confident that the friends to 
whose care he committed it, would think it fit for the public eye, and con- 
sequently did not bestow that careful revision upon it which he would have 
done had he been certain that it would be published. This may serve 
to soften the rigour of severe criticism, and we are not disposed to be over 
fastidious in our remarks upon the appearance of a child which has been 
sent abroad without that minute attention to its dress which its parent might 
have been inclined to bestow upon it; but without incurring the risk of 
being thought too censorious, we presume we may take the liberty to hint 
in a general way, that many MS. journals and accounts of voyages and 
travels, which are delightfully pleasing to the fire-side circles of the imme- 
diate friends of the travellers, are not calculated to afford much information 
or amusement to the public. 

When a traveller gives the world an account of his peregrinations, we 
naturally conclude that he has something to tell us that we did not know 
before; that he has seen and noticed things which former travellers had 
either not seen or disregarded; that he has settled some disputed or uncer- 
tain points in the geography of the places through which he has passed ; 
made some discoveries, or illustrated what was before known of their anti- 
quites ; enlarged the boundaries of natural science, or at least added some- 
thing to our old stock: or, if none of these, that he has been a close ob- 
server of the manners and habits of the people; can tell us whether any or 
what improvements have been made in the state of society, and illustrate. his 
observations by pleasing anecdotes. We cannot say that we find Mr, Arun- 
dell's book abounding in any of these requisites. 

During the last and the preceding centuries, it appears that it has been 
the custom for the consuls and chaplains of the Levant Company at Smyrna 
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and Constantinople to visit the country which formerly contained the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse. Almost every thing interesting in 
that part of the world has been described by former travellers. Smith, Ricaut, 
Pococke, Chandler, Tournefort, Maundrell, &c., have given very ample de- 
tails, and we cannot find much information in the volume before us that 
may not be found in the several works of those travellers. Doubt still 
hangs over some subjects of importance to the geography of the western 
part of Asia Minor; for instance, the precise sites of Colosse, of Apameia, 
Antioch of Pisidia, and Sagalassus. To these subjects the author's attention 
was roused by the publication of Colonel Leake’s journal, but in prosecuting 
his journey we cannot find that he has settled any of those undecided 
points, 

The party, consisting of the author, Mr. Hartley, a Church Missionary, a 
Janissary, an Armenian, (proprietor of the horses, who, by the bye, an- 
noyed them a little on their road by frequent demands of money,) and a 
Greek servant of Mr. Hartley, left Smyrna, March 28, 1826. One instance 
is given us of improvement ‘in the state of society in this part of the world. 
In 1671, Dr. Smith had been dreadfully alarmed by repeated accounts that 
the country was infested with bands of robbers, ‘ who took all advantages 
of assaulting passengers, killing first and robbing afterwards ;’’ he therefore 
thought it necessary to go with a strong guard, well armed. Our present 
travellers ** were assured that they might travel every where free from ap- 
prehension ; they therefore took with them only one double-barrelled gun 
and a medicine bor well filled, as well in case of need themselves as for 
medical practice where the aid of the hakim might be solicited.”’ 

Their route was nearly southwards towards Ephesus, through Sedikeny 
and Metropolis. Nothing very remarkable attracted their attention on the 
first stage of their journey, except that they passed some antique remains, 
aud crossed an open plain used not long since as a race course. When the 
Marquis of Sligo and other travellers were at Smyrna, this plain, two years 
ago, **was covered two inches deep with locusts ; even the olive-trees were 
not spared—a most unusual occurrence, as the locust very rarely attacks the 
olive-leaf.”’ 

Our traveller, while at Sedikeny, heard a story, which, if true, is indeed 
a remarkable instance of the special interference of Providence. We do 
not doubt his veracity, but we may suspect that his informers were not quite 
accurate ; and as he has already anticipated that many of his readers will be 
incredulous, probably he will not be disappointed. 


‘* In the summer of 1824, when nearly 100,000 Turks encamped at Chany- 
lee, Sedikeny was a principal thoroughfare. Several companies of soldiers 
had entered the village one afternoon, many of them composed of notoriously 
bad characters. Their chief, called the beyractar or bearer of the colours, 
fired by wine or rackee, salliéd out in the evening, and pursuing a young 
woman who sought shelter in a house, knocked at the door and tried to torce 
admittance. The owner of the house, a respectable Greek widow, opening 
the door, attempted mildly to dissuade him from further pursuit. The man, 
enraged at the escape of the girl, drew his sabre, and made, or attempted to 
make, a violent blow at the widow. The hand of Providence arrested the 
stroke; the blade snapped in two pieces before it fell on its victim. Phe 
\ illain paused, as if conscious of a controuling power ; but presently draw ing 
a pistol, he pointed it, pulled the trigger, but it missed fire. He drew 4 
second ore and was in the act of taking aim again, when another fellow, 
who had accompanied him, pulled him away forcibly, saying, ‘ Let her alone ; 
don’t you see her time is not yet come?’ "Resolved upon some revenge, the 
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villain, though he returned the pistol to his belt, snatched up an infant child, 
and carried it off. Providence again interfered in behalf of innocence, and 
while the fellow was asleep, it was taken out of his arms by one of his own 
men, and restored to its parent.” 


Mr. Arundell appears to draw his geographical conclusions very frequently 
from insufficient premises. From an inscription on a pillar found at 
Sedikeny, which was a dedication by the city of Hyrcania to the Emperors 
Gallus and Volusianus, he considered that this was the site of the ancient 
Hyrcania, not reflecting ‘ that this marble might be brought, like many 
others, from Smyrna, and that Smyrna was the head and place of assembly 
of the conventers, to which the city of Hyrcania belonged.”” (Note by Col. 
Leake.) But we shall see some other conclusions of the same nature equally 
unfounded, 

Nothing occurred to our travellers that seems deserving of much notice 
on their road to Aiasaluk, the ancient Ephesus. 


“A few unintelligible heaps of stones, with some mud cottages untenanted, 
are all the remains of the great city of the Ephesians. The busy hum of a 
mighty population is silent in death; even the sea has retired from the scene 
of desolation, and a pestilential morass, covered with mud and rushes, has 
succeeded to the waters which brought up the ships laden with merchandise 
from every country.” 


A detailed account of Ephesus is here given from Chandler, and a history 
of the city and its celebrated temple from Herodotus and other writers. 
The very site of this magnificent building is undetermined, after all the 
ingenious conjectures of modern travellers. Mr. A. cuts the gordian knot, 
- supposes that the entire ruins of the temple are buried beneath the 
SOlL: 


“The desolation at Ephesus,” our author says, ‘‘ was complete. A 
Turk, whose shed we occupied, and a single Greek, composed the whole 
population, some Turcomans excepted, whose black tents were pitched among 
the ruins,” 


From Ephesus they travelled through a beautiful, picturesque country, 
and explored on their way the ruins of Magnesia, which Col. Leake, on 
strong grounds, supposes to have been what is now called Inekbazar, 
though Chandler and D’ Anville have placed Magnesia more to the east, at 
Guzel Hissar. Our author, however, determines that Guzel Hissar was the 
ancient Tralles, with which information he greatly surprised the Bishop of 
Heliopolis, who resides here. This same Bishop did not impress the 
travellers very favourably, for ‘* he threw down before them a large bag full 
of worthless copper coins of the lower empire, unsolicited; and, though the 
Sabbath-day, would readily have entered into a treaty for their purchase.” 
They were, however, better pleased afterwards with the Bishop of Philadel- 
phia, whom they found at Sairikeny, on a visitation of his diocese ; for he 
sent one of his priests with a polite request that they would call on him. 
They were present at evening prayers, which, like prayers in some other 
sam were unintelligible from the rapidity with which they were uttered. 

parting from this village, the ell in their way a ‘Turcoman encamp- 
ment, and found the people unlike those “* murderous villains’? who caused 
so much alarm to Chandler. They are described as proverbially simple, in- 
dustr lous, and hospitable, and rich in flocks and herds. 

Passing through a bog, without any other adventure than “ killing a duck 
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of beautiful plumage,”’ and that too “ by one of the party not particularly 
distinguished as a sportsman,” they arrived at the ruins of Hierapolis, now 
called Pambouk Kaleri. The sarcophagi, of which there are great numbers, 
the theatre, the gymnasium, said by Col. Leake to be one of the only three 
gymnasia which are in a state of preservation sufticient to give any useful 
information on the subject of these buildings, are well described. So are 
the petrifying waters. Descending from these ruins, they passed into 
Laodicea, now called Eski Hissar, and sometimes, according to D’ Anville, 
by a name more resembling its ancient appellation, Ladic. It is now 
nothing but a heap of ruins, and many of the most beautiful remains lie 
buried under ground, in consequence of frequent earthquakes, We have 
here a good account of Laodicea from Smith and Chandler, which Mr, 
Arundell has not enriched by any new information. 

Passing on towards Khonas, they came to a small clear stream, which 
suddenly disappeared, ** or rather appeared to issue by a subterraneous 
** course, from under a low tull.”’) This our author was convinced must be 
the Lycus. At a village near this place they prescribed to a young woman 
in an advanced stage of dropsy, and did not forget to eat the duck which 
they had killed. ‘The next morning they found their patient not worse for 
their prescription, a consolation not granted to every physician; and this 
circumstance extended their practice. 

Some interruption which they experienced from the Aga, had almost 
induced them to think of leaving Khonas, and thus abandon one _ principal 
object of their journey, the search for the real site of Colosse ; but a present 
of a few piastres made every thing easy. They stayed and pursued their 
researches, found many vestiges of an ancient city, but not sufficient to 
satisfy them with respect to the site either of Colosse or the Lycus. Mr. 
Arundell, however, felt disposed to call Khonas the Cadmus of Strabo. 

With an intention of tracing the Meander to its source, the party travelled 
eastward along the toot of Mount Cadmus, passing by a lake called Hagee 
Ghioul, which Mr. Arundell felt assured could be no other than the lake 
Anava, mentioned by Herodotus, as lying between Colosse and Celene. 
From this he concluded that they should find Apameia at Deenare, and 
pursuing his journey over a plain of desolate appearance, which re minded 
him of Salisbury Plain, they arrived at Deenare, which they at first decided 
to be the site of the ancient Apameia, situated at the confluence of the Mar- 
syas and the Meander, and not far from the sources of the latter. But, alas 
the uncertainty of all human conclusions! going to a house where there 
were several inscriptions, the very first he saw convinced him that D’ An- 
ville, Pococke, Chandler, &c. &c., had been all mistaken; and that, instead 
of Apameia, this was the site of Apollonia. Second thoughts in this case 
did not appear to answer to the old proverb, Col. Leake has shewn that 
the mscription warranted no such conclusion, and Mr. Arundell afterwards 
acknowledges that he was mistaken. Col. Leake’s observations seem to fix 
the site of Apameia at Deenare, on the summit of a mountain, near the 
sources of the Marsyas and the Meander. 

Arriving at Isbarta, our author again gave way to hasty impressions, and 
concluded (we can hardly see on what grounds), that Isbarta was the ancient 
Antioch of Pisidia: but as his conjecture apparently rested solely on the 
supposed identity of Apollonia with Deenare, it must fall to the ground, 
His Frank dress and his hat had gained him the character of physician, but 
from necessity he was compelled to confine his prescriptions to leeches and 
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vinegar. We are afraid this did not contribute to raise the character of 
the medical profession, which it appears has already fallen into disrepute 
since the time of Lucas, 

From Isbarta, through a road particularly interesting, they proceeded to 
Aglaren, which Mr. A. was firmly persuaded stood on the site of the ancient 
Sagalassus, situated on the indefinite limits of Phrygia and Pisidia. In this 
persuasion we believe he was more fortunate than in some former ones, 
though we do not see the strength of that reasoning which appears to have 
acted most forcibly on his mind. Searching the various remains of antiquity 
with which this place abounds, he found at len h, on a pedestal sunk deep 
into the ground, the following letters, in the highest state of preservation : 


HYATAAASSEQN 
IIOAIS IY (IATA) 


Because the name of a town is found in an inscription, how does it 
follow that the town itself must have been situated where that inscription is 
found? By this reasoning, some centuries hence, London may be proved 
to have been at Plymouth, because an epitaph at Plymouth, recording the 
death of an inhabitant of London, may be all obliterated except the name of 
the metropolis, 

From Sagalassus, the party turned back again towards the west, passing 
through a desolate country, without even a vestige of vegetation, on the bare 
calcareous hills, ** and the half moon appearing over them, just at the 
moment seemed a type of the withering and blasting influence of the Turkish 
crescent over these once Christian countries.’’ They arrived at a handsome 
Turkish town called Bourdour, surrounded by beautiful gardens and rich 
vineyards. Here they met with a slave proprietor conducting about a 
dozen males and females to Constantinople. Mr. Arundell remarks, that 

“ A traffic in human flesh is in any shape so revolting to the feelings of 
an Englishman, that he can scarcely think of it without indignation, and yet, 
after all, the slave of a Turk has many advantages of situation above that of a 
Christian. I must be understood to mean slaves, such as those we saw at 
Bourdour, professing the same faith. Like the year of jubilee among the 
Jews, the seventh year releases the captive, and the purchase is always made 
upon that express condition—a condition also enforced by the Koran.” 

Without being able to determine satisfactorily either the site of Colossa 
or the sources of the Meander, or without meeting with any thing that 
requires notice, they returned through Khonas, took a north-westerly direc- 
tion, and passed through Denzli and Balladan till they came to Philadelphia, 
now called Allah Sher. Here they called upon the Bishop whom they had 
before seen at Sairikeny, accompanied him to the church, and * could not 
help shedding tears at contrasting this unmeaning mummery with the pure 
worship of primitive times, which probably had been offered on the very 
site of the present church.’ Nothing more is noticed here worthy of 
remark, except that the Philadelphians are a civil people, that they “ saw 
a number of turtle doves on the roofs of the houses, and that the storks 
retained possession of the walls of the city ;”’ that the number of Turks and 
Greeks in the city is nearly equal, and that the Greek population is increasing, 
while the other is declining. 

_ Next arriving at Sardis, the ancient capital of Lydia, they found it con- 
sisting only of a few mud huts, inhabited by Turkish herdsmen ; and the 
only members of the Christian church, two Greek servants, one of whom 
he complains of, as not having shewn a very Christian spirit in refusing to 
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take charge of a letter for him. Some remains of antiquity, some columns 
of the temple of Cybele, of the church of the Panagia, the theatre, and 
the supposed house of Croesus, are described, and an account of Sardis is 
given from Chandler. 

From Sardis they passed through Marmora to Thyatira, which they found 
a large place abounding with shops. An account of the town 1s copied from 
Smith. They proceeded then to Magnesia, having been amused on their 
road by the horsemanship of some Turks, and the fall of a poor black, 
whose horse threw him into a deep ditch; but he did not mind wt. From 
thence they returned to Smyrna on the 28th of April. Thus ends our au- 
thor’s first journey, in which we confess we have not been able to find many 
things which can either excite interest or give information. 

We shall not follow our author with equal minuteness through his second 
journey, which he commenced on the Sth of September. He pursued a 
somewhat different route through Baindir, Tripolis, Deenare, and so home 
again by Pergamus. He was as easily convinced of his mistake, with 
respect to the site of Apameia, on this second journey, as he had fallen 
hastily into it on his first. Still the main objects of his travels, the precise 
sites of Colosse, Antioch of Pisidia, and Sagalassus, remain in_ as much 
obsurity as if Mr. Arundell had kept himself quiet at Smyrna. The book 
is, however, written in a pleasant, easy style. This commendation we can 
justly afford him, though we cannot say that science is indebted to him for 
many new discoveries. 





Art. 1V.—lIllustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By John Josias Cony- 
beare, M. A., &c. Edited, together with additional Notes, Introductory 
Notices, &c., by his Brother, William Daniel Conybeare, M. A., &c. 
London. 

(Continued from p. 316.) 


THE religious works are not now extant which the decrees of the councils 
of Tours, Rheims, Mayence, &c., directed to be compiled in the Romance,— 
a dialect formed obviously from the Latin, and in different degrees of purity, 
but in the end divided into two principal sections ;—the Southern French or 
Provencal ;—and the North or i French, which has in the end swal- 
lowed up its rival, 

The remains of the Provencal or Troubadour dialect have not till lately 
been cultivated as they deserve, but the earliest specimens of note are reli- 
gious. One of the most curious preserves the remembrance of a very 
ancient practice in the Gallican Church. Its ritual formerly enjoined the 
reading of the lives of the saints during mass on their respective days. This 
practice was in later times suspended, and the lives were only read at evening 
prayers. But it appears that, for a long time, the lives and acts of such as 
are mentioned in the New Testament continued to be delivered in the 
chancel. The piece to which we allude is probably of the eleventh century, 
and is entitled the ** Planch de Sant Esteve.’ In it the passages from the 
Acts of the Apostles referring to St. Stephen are introduced in the Vulgate 
Latin, and placed between passages of metrical translation or paraphrase in 
re tongue, for the scriptural instruction of the hearers. 

he principal religious pieces in this language which have hitherto been 
published, are those of the Vaudois, which we may, perhaps, hereafter no- 
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tice more particularly, eminently curious as they are, as evincing the high 
antiquity of the separation in discipline and doctrine from the Papal Church, 
maintained by these religious professors. The principal piece, ‘* La Nobla 
Leyczon,”’ contains an abridged history of the + Testament; and there is, 
it appears, in existence, at Grenoble, a MS. translation of the whole New 
Testament in this dialect. 

The language of Provence was not merely connected with disaffection to 
the Church of Rome by its adaptation to the purposes of heretical poetry, 
but the gayer effusions of its rhymers were equally prone to offend by irre- 
verent freedoms and keen satires, The animosity occasioned by these 
earliest attempts, on the part of vernacular literature, to direct popular 
opinion freely and openly against priestly usurpation, no doubt animated 
the zeal with which the crafty policy of the church was combined with the 
interests of the temporal authorities, to subjugate or destroy the unfortunate 
population of those countries in the South of France, where the opinions of 
the Albigenses were said to have become most prevalent. 

In the Norman French, the remains of religious works, and their influence 
in fixing and forming the language to literary purposes, are numerous and 
unquestionable. Before William the Conqueror, Thibaud de Vernon had 
formed many metrical histories or chronicles of the Saints, and in King 
Stephen’s reign we may particularly notice a version of the Proverbs of 
Solomon, made at the instance of a lady. From the earliest period of the 
language, French versions of the rituals from the Latin, and of the historical 
parts of the Bible, were universal. The latter were selected with the usual 
motive of attracting the multitude, and often assumed a garb like that of the 
tales of chivalry ; such, for instance, as a collection in MS. now in the 
British Museum, called ‘ Plusieurs Battailes des Roys d’ Israel encontre les 
Philistiennes,”” in which the compiler seems to have run into a predicament 
specially avoided, it is said, by another translator for warlike hearers, who 
left out this part of the scriptural history, lest it should inflame the already 
too strong propensity of his readers or auditors to combativeness. 

It would be endless to enumerate the sermons, versified portions of scrip- 
ture, of the ritual, of devotional hymns, and more especially of the lives and 
— val actions of the Saints, written in the earliest periods of the Northern 

rench language. These are obviously intended (and ofien expressly sO 
mentioned) to form the Sunday reading or instruction of the people, in op- 
position to lighter subjects for week days. But their authors are frequent 
in their complaints, that the old tales had still a charm superior for the po- 
pulace ; owing, perhaps these worthy ecclesiastics might have been told, in 
some measure to their own over-exertion to please. As, for instance, the 
author of the metrical life of St. Josaphat, after labouring through 2900 
verses of laudatory matter, expresses himself mortified and surprised at the 
reflection, that after all, perhaps, his audience would have liked better their 
own tale of Roland ; nay, that perhaps the battles of the twelve peers would 
am more pleasantly than his laborious exposition of the Passion of 

rist, 

_In 1210, Peter Comestor’s Historia Scholastica, a breviary of the Old and 
New Testament, with expositions from Josephus and Pagan writers, com- 
piled about 1175, was translated into French; the same book being also 
‘ranslated soon after into German. Manuscripts of this work are so nu- 
merous, as to afford the most ample proof of its popular diffusion, and to a 
late period ; there being a most splendid MS, in existence, written for the 
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The older legends and hymns which had been composed in the rudest 
state of the language were continually retouched. A version of the Old 
Testament from Genesis to Hezekiah, by being written in rhyme and easy to 
be sung, became extremely popular, and produced the desired effect. These 
versions were placed in every situation hkely to suit popular convenience, 
Among the royal MSS. of France is one of the compilations of religious 
tracts, &c., which was formed by the confessors of Philip in 1279, and was 
ordered by the Queen Isabel to be placed in the church of St. Innocents at 
Paris, for the use of its frequenters. 

In fact, almost all that was executed in these ages of a literary character, 
was the work of ecclesiastics ; and even many of those subjects which would 
be thought the furthest removed from their immediate pursuits, equally 
owed their extension and preservation to the same sources. In every con- 
vent of importance, particular provision was made for the multiplication of 
books ; a part of the building, under the name of the scriptorium, being set 
apart for the purpose. Thither alone could he who wanted a _ book resort, as 
to the only bookmaking and bookselling establishments. Many foundations 
were expressly established for the purpose; as at Bury St. Kdmunds the 
scriptorium was endowed with two nulls, St. Swithin, at Winchester, had 
the tithes of a rectory appropriated ‘ad hbros transcribendos.” Nigel, 
in LISO, gave the monks of Ely two churches ** ad libros faciendos.” 
Some of the compilations obviously made in these establishments for popular 
use, are curious illustrations of the policy by which sacred things and 
pieces of useful information were blended with matter of mere amusement; 
it being an obvious policy to maintain a command of the feelings of the 
people, even in their gay moments, with a view to using it on more serious 
topics. One of these was lately by our side—a folio volume combining 
poetical versions and paraphrases of scriptural history, hymns, political and 
moral exhortations, fabliaux or tales, legends of saints, a bestiarius, short 
romances, &c. &Cc. 

Situated as Spain was, it is not to be expected that we should find similar 
effects of the endeavours to reclaim a heathenish or frivolous population. Her 
contest with unbelievers was one of the sword and not of the pen, and her 
wosition gave an exalted and warlike character to her early school of poetry. 
jut here, too, the next poet in antiquity to the author of the Cid is Berceo, 
whose pr etry is all religious or devotional, and it is obvious from the 
usual commencement of his pieces that they were intended for popular 
recitation, 

Alphonso the Wise (who died in 1284) devoted great pains to fixing and 
refining the Spanish tongue, and by his orders the Bible was translated into 
it, and a paraphrase of the scriptural history was made for popular use. _ 

We find among the Anglo-Saxons the same influence on the extension 
and adaptation of the language, arising from religious motives ; and history 
has preserved at least one striking instance of the zeal and piety of an ec- 
clesiastic, in adapting himself and his instruction to the habits and capacity 
of the populace whom he wished to instruct. Aldhelm (a bishop at the 
commencement of the eighth century) was the author of many works of a 
theological character. His Canciones Saxonice were very popular, and 
Alfred mentions one of them as continuing to be sung two hundred years 
after. To attract attention from a semi-barbarous people, the gooc bi- 
shop would station himself on a bridge, or by the public highway, and by 
his skull in singing draw the crowd around him; and having thus cultivated 
their favour, would embrace the favourable opportunity to improve their 
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minds and tastes. Kindred arts were also resorted to for the same purpose. 
One of the teachers of Wolstan, Bishop of Worcester, in the tenth century, 
had recourse to a more simple device to entice his pupils by means of their 
curiosity into literary pursuits ; making use for this purpose of a Psalter 
and Sacramentary, whose capital letters he had most richly gilt and wlum- 
nated, 

The great Alfred, who commemorates the policy and zeal of Aldhelm, 
felt and applauded the diligent cultivation and improvement of the vernacular 
tongue, as the only sure road to enlighten, instruct, and ameliorate the con- 
dition of his people. His endeavours towards this end are well known. 
His exertions could be accomplished only through the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. He accordingly required the establishment of a school in every con- 
vent and bishop’s seat, to which every freeholder of two hides was required 
to send his children. He himself translated a laborious and (according to 
the opinion of the times) useful work of religious edification—Gregory’s 
Dialogues, in 116 folio pages, containing the lives and miraculous doings of 
the Saints; and he was engaged at his death in a more useful work, that of 
translating part of the Scriptures, in which he was followed by A&lfric the 
Archbishop, who translated and adapted to the use of his contemporaries 
many parts of the Holy Scriptures, and was also the author of several ho- 
milies. 

Translations of portions of the Scriptures into the Anglo-Saxon are indeed 
numerous ; and the earliest remains (for we have seen no sufticient reason 
for doubting that all the pieces which bear the name of Cadmon belong to 
the poet of that name, commemorated by Bede as a monk of Whitby, who 
died in 680) are hymns and poetical paraphrases of biblical history. Bede 
mentions Coedmon as a sort of founder of a school of devotional and reli- 
gious poetry, and one who had many-imitators. He himself, among other 
indefatigable labours, was engaged at his death (in 735) in translating the 
Gospel of St. John, and in the same century all the four Gospels were com- 
pleted in an interlineary version by Aldred, a priest. When it is considered, 
too, that almost all the other remains of the literature of the Anglo-Saxon 
age, such as the Saxon Chronicle and the works of Bede, belong entirely, 
and owe their origin, formation, and preservation, to ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, we shall not be thought to overrate the obligations which we ought to 
acknowledge to the piety and (if it must be so) the superstitions of the ve- 
nerable confessors of the Christian Church. 

In a later age too, when the modern English language was in the progress 
of fashioning itself out of an intermixture of the ancient Saxon with the 
more fashionable Norman French, the same assistance was derived from the 
necessity of adapting scriptural and religious instruction to the capacity of 
the lower orders. Many of the French popular works were for this purpose 
translated ; such as paraphrases of the gospel history, lives of the saints, 

homilies, hymns, psalters, and metrical histories of the festivals throughout 
the year; in which appear all sorts of progression in the formation of the 
tongue and the alphabetic characters. In some, however, the language 
(making due allowance for uncertain orthography) assumes a character not 
far removed from perfect English, as in a piece (of the twelfth century) en- 
titled the ‘ Visions of St. Paul, won [when] he was rapt into Paradys,’’ 
which is one of the works avowedly composed for Sunday use in the churches. 


a may, perhaps, be allowed to quote a few lines as a specimen of the 
plage ; 
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 Lusteneth Lordynges leof and dere, 
Ye that wolen of the Sunday here : 
The Sonday a day hit is 
That angels and archangels joyn I wis 
More in that ilke day 
Than any odur [other].” 


We have often felt surprise that the Anglo-Saxon tongue, so venerable 
and so dear as it ought to be to all the lovers of ancient English literature, 
should be so little cultivated; should in fact, perhaps, be less cultivated 
in the present age of inquiry and thirst after antiquarian pursuits, than 
it was in the last century. We have, to be sure, magnificent collections 
mouldering in our university libraries, and we have Anglo-Saxon professors, 
but they do marvellously little, and leave the elucidation of what ought to 
be their special office to the private investigations. of such laborious writers 
as Sharon Turner, who, unfortunately, by the inelegance of his style and the 
narrowness of his views (common to most self-taught scholars) has not con- 
tributed much to entice the student into the depths of Anglo-Saxon lite- 
rature. We have not, we are ashamed to say, even a dictionary of the lan- 
guage within the reach and suited to the purposes of a general student. 

If this want, and that of a better grammar than those which are now ac- 
cessible, were supplied, the difhculty would be very trifling in the way of 
any Englishman's acquiring a general acquaintance with the native tongue 
of his forefathers, which still forms the basis of his own. 

The volume before us owes its origin to the preparations made by Mr. 
Conybeare, the late professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, for publication of 
some of the results of his studies. However characteristic of the pious and 
amiable mind of the author we may consider the immediate design of the 
publication, which was that of providing funds for erecting a school in the 
village where his clerical duties lay, we cannot but think it a reproach to 
the university that the result of the studies for which its professor was so 
peculiarly qualified, and of the eminent advantages which her libraries and 
endowments placed within his reach, should only find their way or be 
known to the public by fugitive papers in the British Bibliographer, the 
transactions of the Society of Antiquaries, or by fragments arranged 
after retirement to other pursuits, and at last left to the accident of finding 
in the kindred taste — brotherly affection of Mr. W. D. Conybeare an 
appropriate editor and collector. The volume, however, before us (cramped 
aS it is in its arrangement and design by the anxiety of its Editor not to 
interfere with the textual integrity of any of his brother’s papers) is highly 
interesting, and very useful as a guide to the study of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
With it, the Saxon Chronicle, and two or three other works not difficult o! 
access, the student will have sufficient materials to prosecute his pursuits to 
a very considerable extent—perhaps far enough to answer all practical pur- 
20S8CS. 

The contents of the volume are introductory essays on the poetry, and 
particularly the metres, of the Anglo-Saxons, with remarks on those of the 
other Teutonic, the Icelandic, and Celtic, nations; after which follows a0 
arranged catalogue of all the extant remains of Anglo-Saxon poetry, with 
some specimens not noticed in the body of the work. Then follow extracts, 
specimens, and translations, designed for illustrations of Anglo-Saxoa 
poetry, which were completed for the press by the late Professor, comprisi® 
the hymns of Coedmon and Bede, the noble heroic poem of Beowulf, 
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the curious lay now first published from the Exeter MS. called “ the Song 
of the Traveller.’’ The remainder of the volume is occupied by an Ap- 
pendix, which owes its arrangement and compilation to the Editor, and 
consists of materials not arranged by the Professor, but intended for the 
work, and in part published by him in other forms. This portion of the 
volume contains, |. The Battle of Finsborough, 2. Specimens from pieces 
to which we have before alluded as bearing the name of Ceedmon, and by 
some supposed (we think without foundation) to be the work of a different 
person of that name from the Cadmon of Bede. These consist of the 
speech of Satan, a description of the deluge, and another of the overthrow 
of the Egyptians in the Red Sea. The translations given have considerable 
poetic merit, but would perhaps be both more interesting and useful if 
given with more close siiceane both to the words and measure of the 
original. The speech of Satan is curious from its resemblance in many 
= and in its general scofe, to the parallel passage in Milton. The pro- 

bility is, that a species of drama or mystery on the subject has been 
current from the earliest age, and has had its influence upon, and been 
more or Jess varied or paraphrased by, many successive writers, who thus 
preserve a degree of similarity not to be distinctly accounted for by reference 
to any one immediate common original. 3. We have next a series of spe- 
cimens, chiefly on religious subjects, from the highly curious MS. given by 
Bishop Leofric to the Cathedral of Exeter, about the time of the Norman 
conquest, and still preserved. 4. The volume proceeds with selections 
from King Alfred’s metrical paraphrase of the poetical portion of Boethius, 
** De Consolatione Philosophie ;’’ and, 5, concludes with extracts from a 
Norman Saxon poem on death, presenting a specimen of our language and 
poetry at the latest period at which they could * fairly called Saxon. 
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Art. V.— Simon de Nantua, ou le which should demonstrate the happiness 
Marchand Forain. Par M. L. P.. resulting from the fulfilment of these 
de Jussieu. Ouvrage qui a obtenu duties—should farther shew the advan 
le prix fondé par un Anonyme, en “ses to France of upholding the sacred 
Saveur du meilleur livre destiné a principle of legitimacy, aud the blessings 


. of the constitutional charter ; and im- 
servir de lecture auwx :, i ter 5 
lecture aux habitans des bue the people’s minds with a sense of 


] » } . . 
villes et des compagnes. Paris. the necessity of submission to the laws, 


Ar the instigation of an unknown be-_ in order that the blessings of liberty and 
nefactor, the ‘* Société pour I’ Instruc- property might be universally enjoyed.” 
tion élémentaire,”” some time ago offered To fulfil this brief, simple, and laud- 
4 reward of a thousand francs to the able object, (which it was farther stipu- 
Writer of the best elementary book, lated must be accomplished, if at all, in 

‘Wherein should be developed with the compass of two hundred and fifty 
simplicity, precision, and judgment, the pages,) Simon de Nantua was written 
Principles of the Christian religion, of and approved. Its author obtained the 
morality, and of social conduct: which Society’s prize, and dedicated his book 
should furnish a directory for the con- to the Duke de Rochefoucauld, Thus 
duct of men in all conditions of life, and ushered into the world, under the aus- 
five instruction respecting the relative pices of some of the greatest men ip 
duties of parents, children, husbands, France, especially bearing the official 
“zens, subjects, masters, and servants— testimony to its merits of the Abbé Gaul- 
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tier and the Baron de Gerando, this 
tale has passed through four or five edi- 
tions. 

We venerate so much the benevolent 
aims of those excellent characters who, 
as members of society at large, and as 
associated in supporting many good in- 
stitutions, have, it is hoped, done much 
for the benefit of France, that it is in no 
unfriendly spirit we would presume to 
find fault with one of their productions. 
We are inclined to think, however, that 
haste, vagueness, and a spirit of ostenta- 
tious liberality, are likely in more cases 
than one to rob them of the proper 
fruits of benevolent exertion; and that 
they rely too confidently upon their ab- 
stract intentions and the power of doing 
good which money and station in life 
have conferred upon them ; while they 
take too little pains to ascertain the real 
nature, the real wants, and the most 
effectual means of relieving the beings 
they wish to serve. ‘The very terms of 
the invitation we have transcribed, de- 
monstrate this. What man, or what set 
of men, ever before dreamt of including 
so many and such different objects, and 
expected to have them satisfactorily and 
popularly treated in a book of the di- 
mensions prescribed ? Again, when it 
comes to execution, what penetrating 
intellect could look forward to the time 
when the shallow and common-place 
morality of Simon de Nantua should be 
thoroughly investigated, without some 
trembling 2?) These are dangerous sub- 
jects for superficial handling, and our 
** Library of Usetul Knowledge” is teach- 
ing the wholesome lesson of present ab- 
stinence, while it prepares the mind to 
receive strong aliment hereafter. This, 
always supposing the previous blessing 
of a sound education, an education based 
on the foundation which God has laid, 
and proceeding at every step with an 
honest faithfulness towards the nature 
and revelation he has given us, is the 
likely way to do good ; but because it is 
80, One Is sorry to see a society of phi- 
lanthropists closing their minds to what 
experience has so often taught, and cal- 
culating on the good effect of sending 
among the people a book which, if it 
serves any purpose at all, can only do so 
while childish and superticial argument 
is tolerated. ‘** Have the people received 
it ?"* is a question we should like to 
have answered. Our Epglish grown 
children, we are persuaded, would reject 
the morsel with disgust. T%ey are, in- 
deed, too credulous, too ready to believe 
all that is told them for Scripture : but 
we honour that ready acknowledgment 


of what is divine, that unquestioning 
self-condemnation which they are gene. 
rally ready to bestow on themselves, 
when conscience is appealed to, and a 
scriptural command produced) On th 
other hand, clever, conceited individu ils, 
who have made their way in the world, 
and therefore profess to have discovered 
the only way of wisdom; whose instruc- 
tionand charity wound their best feelings, 
and whose morality is all of the selfish 
and interested kind, will make no con- 
verts among them, and will be repulsed 
with an indignation in which we cannot 
but participate. On this account, Pesta- 
lozzi’s Tale of Leonard and Gertrude, 
were it a little abridged and altered on 
points foreign to our national habits, 
would be, we think, eminently popular 
in this country. It would have been 
well had M. Jussieu enabled himself, 
like Pestalozzi, to say, ‘1 have been 
careful never to set down my own opi- 
nions, instead of what I have seen and 
heard the people themselves feel, judge, 
say, aud attempt.’’ Whether, so ex- 
perienced, he would have procured him- 
self the approbation of his learned and 
refined judges, however, is doubtful; 
and we greatly fear the abounding love 
of the artificial, which has taken place 
of trne mental simplicity in France, might 
have presented obstacles to his success 
in a popular point of view ; but he would 
have earned himself much honour from 
an attempt to put morality and religion 
upon a more hopeful footing. Nothing 
can present to our minds a more com- 
plete contrast than the wordy exhorta- 
tions of Simon de Nantua and the sim- 
ple, striking lessons of Leonard and 
Gertrude. In the latter, inward peace 
and happiness are inferred trom perse- 
verance in well-doing. In the former, 
every Virtue has its price. Instead of a 
generous, lofty morality, which has its 
foundation in love, we are brought down 
to the level of selfish calculation. 

Simon de Nantua himself, the hero of 
the French piece, is a character perfectly 
well adapted to the part he has to play. 
He is a travelling merchant, a snowing 
man, one who has picked up a great deal 
of worldly wisdom, and thinks himself 
privileged to harangue the whole country 
on folly and superstition, on vaccination 
and education, on paying the taxes and 
on believing in ghosts, on loyalty 
economy, industry and slothfulness, 
drunkenness, gaming, and cruelty t 
animals. Nothing comes amiss to M. 
Simou; and so successful is he, that, 
contrary to the experience of all preach- 
ers, whatever he tells the people ought 
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to be done, is done directly. His audi 
turs are so surprised too, so touched by 
his appeals, that it is quite affecting ; 
they seem never to have known what 
common sense meant till he kindly in- 
formed them: he deals about his tra- 
isms with irresistible power, aud the 
people wonder, turn pale, aud are con- 
vinced. ‘Thus “** Simon de Nantua dé- 
moutre que la propreté ne cotte rien,’’ 
——‘* harangue le peuple, sur la néces- 
sité de payer exactement les impdts’’— 
‘* assiste de corps et d’ Ame A la Féte du 
Roi’’—*‘ trouve I’ occasion de dire de 
bonnes choses au sujet de la garde na- 
tionale,’’ &c.,&c.—he does, in short, won- 
ders. The book, in truth, is very poor 
iu every point of view, and we cannot 
compliment the Society on its disposal 
of the thousand livres. A second part 
has not, we believe, appeared, though 
threatened. It is painful to speak dis- 
couragingly of benevolent endeavours to 
do good, but the individuals who put 
forth Simon de Nantua as a_pattern- 
book, have laid themselves open to re- 
buke for teaching the people a selfish 
and interested morality, which it is but 
too apparent is wanting in almost every 
quality that could recommend it to a 
generous lover of the human race. It is 
deeply tinctured with that spirit of os- 
tentatious protection and patronage of 
the partially ignorant, which, while it 
really may be mingled with a desire to 
promote happiness, does not keep dis- 
tinctly in view a common origin, a com- 
mon aim, and a common destiny ; which 
looks at the poor as poor, and not as 
fellow-heirs of immortality. Many En- 
glish writers have fallen into this error ; 
and no wonder; for too many write 
without giving themselves opportunity 
to know the people for whom they la. 
bour; without a fair attempt to investi- 
gate the best ways of making instruction 
palatable ; perhaps it ought to be said, 
without regarding what they have to 
offer rather in the light of Ae/p than 
complete teaching ; without, in short, 
seeming to remember that there can be 
aby thing like mutual advantage in their 
intercourse, or that what the rich may 
learn from the poor is a consideration to 
be thought of. And yet these are very 
needful matters, and should be seri- 
ously laid to heart. 

Charity is deeply interested in the pre- 
vailing bent of mind of those who pro- 
fess to be her ministers. She requires a 
foundation of humility, a submission to 
_ is taught by nature and written in 
the book of God; she is at war with 
selfish and invidious comparisons, the 
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result of acorrupted state of society; she 
would have us ‘ ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate ;’" but we must 
also remember, that we have nothing to 
give but what we have received. 





Art. VI.—Oriental Fragments. By 
Maria Hack. Harvey and Darton. 
Pp. 140. 


Tuis is an interesting little volume, 
and is to be valued, as all publications 
are which either throw light on scripture 
difficulties or add to our pleasurable as- 
sociations with scripture beauties. — It 
may have the effect of awakening the 
attention of some indolent readers, both 
young and old, and of making them feel 
the force and meaning of some of those 
scripture expressions, familiar as ‘‘ house- 
hold words,’’ which are often read with- 
out even an attempt to comprehend them. 
The Fragments are only twenty-four in 
number, but the passages explained and 
illustrated are many ; and we doubt not 
that even upon this small volume much 
research and diligence have been be- 
stowed. It is a specimen of what may 
be done with perfect safety by those who 
seek with watchful interest for whatever 
facts or observations may in the course 
of reading be gathered in for the eluci- 
dation of minor scripture difficulties, and 
will be a valuable addition to our juve- 
nile libraries. 

—_—_—_—» 

Art. VII-—A Letter toa Clergyman, 
on the peculiar Tenets of the pre- 
sent Day. By R. Bransby Cooper, 
Esy., M. P. 

A Vindication of the Sentiments con- 
tained in “ A Letter to a Clergy- 
man,” &c., in Answer to the Let- 
ters of the Rev. Mr. Whish, which 
were intended as a Reply to that 
Publication; comprising a more 
ample Discussion of various impor- 
tant Subjects which have given rise 
to Controversy in the Church. By 


the Same. 


Tuese are farther parts of the inter- 
minable controversy which has so long 
raged in the bosom of the English Es- 
tablishment. The intelligent and ob- 
servant Dissenter cannot avoid remark- 
ing how completely futile have been the 
efforts of the Fathers of that church to 
produce uniformity in religious opinion. | 
Every such coutroversy proves that, 
however desirous the combatants may 
be to discover and disseminate the trath, 
they are in no respect privileged above 
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the Dissenter from that church, in the 
means which they possess of arriving at 
it. 

We have examined with attention the 
two works placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle, and though not inclined to occupy 
much space with a controversy in which 
our readers are likely to take only a se- 
condary interest, we are disposed to at- 
tach no mean importance to such dis- 
cussions, and confidently to expect that 
they will hasten the approach of refor- 
mation, that ‘‘ consummation devoutly 
to be wished.”’ 

The fact is undeniably this, that a 
majority of the cultivated classes who 
frequent the Established Churches, have 
out-grown the Creeds, Articles, and Ho- 
milies which were drawn up at the Re- 
formation. Let the ecclesiastical heads 
agree upon a revision of the articles 
to-morrow, and the influential part of the 
laity, as well as the more cultivated of 
the clergy, would most cordially sympa- 
thize in such amendment. If our me- 
mory do not betray us, it was said by a 
senator himself, the son of a Bishop, no 
long time since, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, ** The time is come when the 
Church of England should revise her 
Articles."", We would suggest, that the 
time is come when Christians should 
disdain to refer to any standards but the 
Scriptures. And till that time come, 
they who would fight under the church’s 
banner, must very often be reduced to 
the sad necessity of defending the words 
of man’s wisdom against their own bet- 
ter judgment, and to clog the inquiry 
into the substance of Christian truth by 
the additional and irrelevant question, 
What did Cranmer, what did Jewel, or 
some other great light, determine and 
write upon the subject ? We mean not 
to undervalue such men. We would de- 
fend their principles and character as 
Protestant Reformers, who never dreamt 
that their remote posterity would con- 
sider their words of authority scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to that of the apostles 
and evangelists, and place them as gods 
in the temple of religious truth. 

Mr. Cooper is in his theological opi- 
nions attached to the Arminian party. 
His antagonists teach a doctrine very 
similar to Calvinism, although they agree 
in reprobating the application of the 
name Calvinists to them. As we deem 
the former system nearer to pure and 
undefiled religion, more consonant with 
the Divine benevolence, and with the un- 
corrupted dictates of the human heart, 
we may be expected to sympathize ina 
great degree with Mr. Cooper; but we 





cannot approve of the spirit which, per- 
haps unconsciously, he occasionally dis- 
plays towards Calvin and his followers, 
On the contrary, we regard the senti- 
ment which occupies a place in the mar- 
gin of the Vindication,* as altogether 
discreditable to his judgment, and as too 
close an imitation of the worst methods 
that have ever been employed in theolo- 
gical warfare: ‘‘ For my own part, | 
will not scruple to express my belief 
that Calvin was under the influence of 
the arch enemy of mankind, instead of 
the Spirit of God ; who, taking advantage 
of his vanity and presumption as the 
founder of a sect, led him step by step 
into a maze of error and delusion, that 
he might counteract the good effects of 
a Reformation which would have been 
otherwise fatal to his kingdom on earth.” 
The hindrance which prevents an ami- 
cable adjustment of the disputes which 
have been so long carried on by Church- 
men, is clearly owing to the introduc- 
tion of a foreign source of religious truth. 
The Unitarian Christian is anxious only 
to know the doctrine of the Bible, inter- 
preted by enlightened reason ; but the 
member of Cranmer’s church has the 
additional inquiry, What say the Arti- 
ticles, what say the Homilies? The lat- 
ter of these are indeed liberally dis- 
posed of.in the Vindication, p. 71: ‘To 
suppose that the Homilies are to be put 
on the same footing with the Scriptures, 
and that every passage and expression in 
them is to require our assent and belief, 
would be to place the members of the 
Church of England in a state of Jewish 
thraldom, rather than of Christian free- 
dom ’’ Now change the word Homilies for 
the Thirty-nine Articles, as may in fair- 
ness be done, and we are presented with 
a proposition no less correct and valuable, 
which will, however, scarcely receive 
our author’s approbation ; for he thus 
writes, in the ‘ Letter to a Clerey- 
man :’’+ ** So far as the Articles of our 
church can be proved to be consistent 
with the Word of God, 7 am bound by 
their authority ; but whenever they con- 

tain expressions of dubious import, 
am compelled to interpret them to the 
best of my judgment on a comparison 
with that holy standard, and it is my @- 
variable rule to explain the article by 
scripture, and not scripture by the ar- 
ticle.” Our author will admit that 
many do not follow this excellent rule j 
and besides, how much more easy 40 f 
simple would be the interpretation © 
ee 





+ Page 29. 


* Page 328. 
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acripture without reference to any mere 
haman formalary! And till this obvious 
and only just mode of interpretation be 
adopted, the Calvinistic and Arminian 
parties in the church may continue to 
wrangle about the opinions of the En- 
glish Reformers, while no additional 
light is throwu by them on the far more 
important question, What did our Sa- 
viour and his Aely apostles inculcate ? 

Mr. Cooper seems quite satisfied with 
the church's doctrine respecting ‘‘ A 
Triune Gop,”’* a notion which he may 
have been brought up from early life to 
believe.t We know that he will find a 
statement of this doctrine in the Arti- 
cles, and ‘* he holds himseif bound by their 
authority ;’’ but of that doctrine in the 
writings of evangelists and apostles, he 
can find no trace. We doubt not that 
his earliest and truly religious feelings 
are associated with those invocations, to 
which he will find no parallel in the 
Bible. Would that he may reconsider 
the proper sources of religious truth, 
discard from his mind the prejudices of 
his education, and experience the full 
force of his own admission, ‘* There is 
one foundation only which can be laid 
for faith and practice, and that is in 
Christ Jesus’’! ‘Then he may come to 
see that the mischief which has already 
resulted, would be only continued in 
another form by the formation of a new 
standard for uniformity of doctrine ;t 
and his proposal may be rendered unne- 
cessary, for ‘* the church to be restored to 
her ancient rights, allowed to meet again 
in convocation, and to consult for her own 
interests in particular, and for those of the 
Christian religion in general’’ ! 





Art. VIIL.—A Letter to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, on the Subject of 
the London University. By Chris- 
tianus, London, 1828. 


We should not be surprised if the 
project here proposed of setting up a 
rival London University in the church 
interest should be adopted. So the in- 
“truction of the poor was opposed aud 
reviled, till it was found that it could 
not be stemmed, and then our ecclesi- 
astics became very eager about ‘‘ Na- 
tional Schools.” A similar process may 
a other institutions. We 

only rejoice in the promotion of 
knowledge, from whatever motives it 
Proceeds. We really cannot see how 


ee ee ii. 





* Vindication, p. 183. 

+ Letter, p. 7. 

$ Vindication, p. 416. 
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moral or religious discipline or instruc - 
tion for any important practical purpose 
could be enforced in such a voluntary 
institution as the London University. 
Without a charter giving any legal power 
of enforcing discipline, and without 
residence within the walls, (which it 
is obvious would in a metropolis be 
only creating mischief,) how can reli- 
ance be placed on any other than per- 
sonal character and parental guardian- 
ship? Christianus (if he succeeds in 
persuading Government and the Church 
to embark in the attempt to place in- 
struction within the reach of London 
residents) may get advantages and pow- 
ers for Ais institution, which it is useless 
to upbraid the present London Univer- 
sity (we wish it called itself a College 
instead of this high-sounding name of 
misdescription ) with not possessing. 
But we would ask Christianus what this 
outcry really means ; whether it is meant 
seriously to be asserted that Cambridge 
and Oxtord exercise any active influence 
over the religious habits and discipline 
of the minds assembled within their 
walls ; and whether all which can be 
done is not to furnish the means of 
knowledge to those whose interests or 
right principles lead them to desire it ? 
In this view, the only objection to the 
London University is, that those who 
want to study divinity will not find it 
there. ‘The consequence will be, that 
the University will be resorted to for 
what it does teach, and other sources 
will be visited for what it does not fur- 
nish. 





Art. IX.—Narrative of an Attempt 
to reach the North Pole, by means 
of Travelling over the Ice in Sledge- 
boats, in 1827. By Captain Parry. 
4to. 21, 28. 


lr the object of sending out Captain 
arry on such errands as his last book 
commemorates, be to make big books 
about nothing, for his and Mr, Murray's 
profit, it had better be so announced at 
once; and it would be worth while for 
the public to compound in some way for 
exemption from these predatory quar- 
tos. If journeys over the ice (which end 
in finding out that moving on is moving 
backward, and that the ships could have 
got without trouble farther than the 
boats could get with a great deal) are to 
go on at public expense, we onght to be 
told the result, as we might be, in a co~- 
lunin of a newspaper or In a twopenny 
painphiet ; in of a monopoly being 
established by authority in favour of the 
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Captain and his booksellers, for selling 
the commodity for which the public mo- 
ney has paid, at a price and in a form 
which make all parties appear not only 
ridiculous, but somewhat too sharp in 
the promotion of their pecuniary in- 
terests, 

Art. X —The Country Minister; a 
Poem, in Seven Cantos: containing 
the First and Second Parts of the 
Original Work: with additional 
Poems and Notes. By J. Brettell. 
2d Edit. 1827. 

We have before noticed the first por- 
tions of this work. The two parts of 
** The Country Minister,’’ are now re- 
printed in one volume, with the addition 
of several minor pieces, chiefly transla- 
tions. We are glad to mark the proof 
of public approbation which the demand 
for this Second Edition implies. The 
smaller pieces will be read with pleasure. 
Arr. XI.—The Character and Office 

of Melchizedeh, as a Type of 

Christ, considered, ina Discourse, 

delivered before the Sussex Unita- 

rian Association. By Russell Scott, 

London. 1827, 


We can with pleasure recommend this 
discourse as a judicious commentary on 
passages of scripture, the figurative form 
of which has been much abused to the 
purposes of religious mystification. 





Arr. XIL.— The Unity and Plaeability 
of God: a Sermon, preached at the 
Chapel in Hanover Square, New- 
castle-upon- Tyne, Murch 16, 1828, 
previous to a Collection for the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. By William Turner. 1828. 


SELECTING for his text Isaiah viii. 20, 
“To the law and to the testimony ; if 
they speak not according to this word, it 
is because there is no truth in them : 
the highly respected preacher takes the 
opportunity, in advocating the interests 
of the Association, to invite his hearers 
**to a more particular recollection of 
those views of the Christian doctrine 
by which we are as yet distinguished 
from the generality of our fellow-chris.. 
tians.’’ That the review is temperately 
and ably executed, our readers are too 
conversant with Mr. Turner's opinions 
and writings to doubt ; and we can only 
refer them for fresh gratification to this 
new proof of his well-directed zeal for 
the promotion of Christian truth, 
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ART. XIII. — Protestant Securities 
suggested, in an Appeal to the Cle- 
rical Members of the University of 
Oxford. By the Right Hon. R. 
Wilmot Horton, M.P. London. 
1828. 


Mr. Horton is a zealous advocate 
for concession to the Catholic Claims. 
Carefully bringing together in an appen- 
dix the leading argument in the speeches 
of all the great Statesmen who have 
lately debated the question, and their 
professions of desire to relieve the claim- 
ants, if secure in the important particu- 
lar, he directs his attention to that pre- 
cise point. This assumes, of course, 
that the orators in question are honest 
on the subject, and that the popular 
arguments which they put forward are 
those which really actuate their minds, 
Finding that the grand objection has al- 
ways been directed against the policy of 
allowing Catholics to legislate in an as- 
sembly where the rights and interests of 
a Protestant establishment are almost 
inviolable principles, he proposes ‘* the 
enactment of a legal disqualification in 
the statute intended to relieve the Ro- 
man Catholic from his disabilities, such 
disqualification to prevent him from vo- 
ting ou any measure affecting the inter- 
ests either of the united Church of En- 
gland and Ireland, or of the Church of 
Scotland.’’ ‘The detail of the plan would 
be, to form two lists of the members, 
that of the Catholics and that of the 
Protestants, and to refer every measure, 
in any way connected with religious 
matters, to a committee of religion, which 
should decide whether it was one in 
which, in future stages, the Catholic 
members could take any part. 

We fear Mr. Horton attributes more 
virtues to his remedy than it will be 
admitted by any one else to possess. 
The Catholic demagogue, who only wants 
an access to power, might care very little 
about any disqualification of the sort; 
but the friends of religious liberty would 
grieve to see a still more marked | 
permanent character given to religious 
peculiarities which the State alone cre- 
ates and perpetuates; and the steady 
Anti-Catholic will soon shew Mr. Hor- 
ton, that, if beaten from one position, he 
has another to take up, and that the 
reasons which a man chooses to avow 
and place in the fore ground, are not 
always those which are most influential 
on his actions. 
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OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





On the Want of Juvenile Pudlica- 
tions. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, 

Iam struck by the inquiries which M. 
S. has made through the Repository re- 
specting Unitarian religious stories for 
children, It seems to me that the diffi- 
culty experienced must chiefly originate 
from the circumstance of few writers of 
these stories having broadly avowed 
themselves Unitarians, or put their 
pieces under the special protection of 
the Unitarian Tract Society ; else surely 
there seems no want of rational and re- 
ligious tales for children. In every 
quarter Unitarians are putting them 
forth; but they do it quietly, and in 
many cases they are obliged to do it 
anonymously in order to accomplish 
their object at all, it being well known 
that Calvinistic booksellers had rather 
not insert the names of notorious Uni- 
tarians in their title-pages. ‘That they 
freely purchase and priut the works of 
many Unitarians, and that through their 
means the works themselves obtain con- 
siderable circulation, I have had ample 
opportunities of knowing; and I regard 
it as a far more promising opening for 
those who wish to do good, than con- 
fining themselves to the narrow sphere 
of an Unitarian publisher, unless Uni- 
tarians possessed one of remarkable 
energy and enterprize. Were the latter 
the case, year after year would not be 
suffered to elapse without an attempt at 
reprinting the numerous and superior 
religious tales which are continually 
coming from the American Unitarian 
press, and of which we frequently see 
wotices in the Christian Examiner. ‘Two 
of these have indeed been reprinted in 
England, but it has been by means of 
the Wellington Press, With the excep- 
tion of ‘James Talbot,’’ no American 
tale has been adopted by a Unitarian 
society, 

| beg leave to subjoin a list of those 
one have principally struck me in 
roking Over American periodicals from 

‘specimens therein given, 


American Juvenile Publications. 


The Factory Girl; Charles Ashton ; 
The Lottery Ticket; The Suspected 
Boy (both the last reprinted by Houl- 
ston, 25, Paternoster Row); The Ad- 
vantage of a Good Resolution ; The 
Four Apples; The Confession; ‘The 
Child who took what did not belong to 
her; The Botanical Garden; John Wil- 
liams, or The Sailor Boy; Self-con- 
quest, or the Sixteenth Birthday; The 
Prize (Boston, Bowles and Dearborn) ; 
Evening Hours (Munroe and Francis, 
Boston); Fruit and Flowers (Cotton and 
Barnard, Boston). 

Messrs. Bowles and Dearborn have 
announced their intention of publishing 
a series of original books for children 
of all ages. Surely it would be desirable 


to import and reprint some of these. 
A. 





On the Want of Juvenile Publica- 
tions. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

I most heartily join in the regret ex- 
pressed by your amiable correspondent, 
M. S., (p. 193,) relative to the paucity 
of religious publications fitted for the 
use of the younger members of Unita- 
rian families, At the same time, I 
think we are not so completely destitute 
as he seems to imagine. In a book- 
seller’s shop, indeed, you may perhaps 
find twenty juvenile books with the 
doctrines of Trinitarianism emblazoned 
on every leaf for one that presents on 
its title-page the frightful word ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian,’’ or the obnoxious name of any 
well-known Unitarian author. But 
still the Christian public possesses many 
excellent works of a religious and de- 
votional character for juvenile readers, 
in which, though there is no such pro- 
fession of Unitarianism, yet there is no- 
thing uf orthodoxy, nothing of sectarian- 
ism, nothing of coutroverted theology, 
nothing, in short, but simple and what 
we deem pure Christian principles, in- 
vested with their genuine power to re- 
gulate the conduct, to enlighten the 
mind, to warm the heart, aud inspire 
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it with the purest sentiments and the 
most deeply operative piety. Such books 
as these we may call Unitarian books if 
we choose, for they may, any of them, 
have been written by Unitarians, and 
many are known (though not generally 
known) to have come, in fact, from 
writers whom that class of Christians 
are justly proud to claim. It is desira- 
ble, however, on many accounts, that 
the origin of such books should not be 
generally known, at least that their 
title-pages should not seem to limit 
them to the range of one small sect of 
the Christian world; for it must be 
confessed and lamented, (such is the 
mischief of a party name employed 
where no party purpose is contem- 
plated,) that in the minds of many 
among our fellow-christians, the dis- 
covery of (Unitarian authorship would 
stain with deep pollution many a book 
which they can now commend to their 
children’s perusal, in the full persua- 
sion that it is admirably calculated to 
promote all the most fervent wishes of 
Christian parents for the true welfare of 
their offspring. I would not wish that 
those books (or such of them as may be 
the production of Unitarian authors) 
should carry with them the name of a 
party, as they would thus preclude them- 
selves from many an opportunity of in- 
stilling into the hearts of Christian chil- 
dren that rational piety and that high 
moral feeling which characterize the re- 
ligion of Jesus as such, and are alike the 
object of diligent culture with the best 
Christians of every differing sect. 

Nor do I now presume, Sir, to claim 
as the property of a party, those juvenile 
publications, of which I have here col- 
lected together the titles, so far as my 
limited knowledge of such books ex- 
tends, with a view to shew your corre- 
spondent that there are some at least of 
the kind after which he is inquiring. 
Some of the books in the promiscuous 
list which I am sending with this view, 
bear the names of well-known Unita- 
rian authors, though their design is, | 
think, without exception, either of a 
practical nature, or such as belongs to 
the evidences of religion without refe- 
rence to sectarian principles. Of those 
which have been given us by anonymous 
writers, of course | cannot presume to 
say what the opinions of their authors 
may have been. I can only vouch for 
thus much ; that as far as | have been 
able to ascertain the nature of their con 
tents, they are such as M.S. and any 
other Unitarians may with safety, and 


with great advantage, place im the hands 
of the young persons, on whose behalf 
they have sought for unexceptionable 
books of a religious character, If any 
of these books be (as we have no reason 
to doubt that some may be) the work of 
Trinitarian writers, their moderation 
and their zeal are alike praiseworthy in 
suppressing all allusion to what they 
consider essential and fundamental truths 
in speculative religion, while they have 
lent their powerful aid to the diffusion 
of the essential and peculiar spirit of vital 
and practical Christianity. 

To the brief list which follows, I 
hope some other correspondent may 
find he can add the names of many books 
of a similar kind, 


Barbauld’s (Mrs.) Hymns in Prose, 

Bowring’s Matins and Vespers. 

Cappe’s (Mrs.) Reflections on the Public 
Ministry of Christ. 

Carpenter's Introductory Catechism, 

Hymus, altered from Watts’s 
Hymns and Moral Songs, 

** Christian Tract Society’s’’ 
Tracts. 

Christmas-day, a Tale. Part I. and II, 

Devotional Exercises. By a Lady. 

Gospe] Examples. Part I. (Part I. is 
promised) . 

Grand Papa’s Drawer Opened. 

Poems for Youth. By a Family Circle. 
Parts I. and II. 

Poems. By one of the Authors of ditto. 

Practical Instruction for Youth (a Ca- 
techism). 

Priestley's Catechism for Children and 
Young Persons, 

Iustitutes of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. 

Principle and Practice. 

Rioters (The). A Tale of Bad Times. 

Wellbeloved’s Devotional Exercises, for 
two weeks. 





5 Vols. of 








West Indian, A Tale. ' 
Wright’s (Richard) Instruction for 
Youth. 


To this list I may venture in antici- 
pation to add the promised ‘‘ Lectures 
to Young Persons, by the late Rev. J. 
Horsey, of Northampton.’”” They are 
now in the press. . 

Your correspondent's wish for a perte- 
dical publication for the use of the children 
of Unitarians, was fulfilled before ¢%- 
pressed, so far, at least, as the establish- 
ment of a penny monthly publication. For 
the first announcement of this unassum- 
ing little work | refer rw _ the a 
Repository Advertiser for January. 
oaudbore have already appeared, and the 
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attempt being once made, I trust, with 
your correspondent, that ‘* sufficient 
zeal and enough talent’? will be found 
ably to support it. The object of the 
promoters is precisely that which M. 8. 
suggests, without being aware of the ex- 
istence of ‘* the Christian Child’s Faith- 
ful Friend.’’ If sufficient encouragement 
be given, it is intended to increase it in 
size and embellish it with occasional 
wood-cuts. This little work is probably 
not so well known as it deserves to be; 
and I shall be truly glad if my mention 
of it here should gain any support and 
co-operation for the laudable attempt of 
its conductors, who solicit contributions 
to their pages, if they can be sent free of 
postage, to Mr. J. Philp, of Falmouth, 
or Mr, R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, the publishers. . 

In conclusion, Sir, I have only to say, 
that | hope I have correctly understood 
your correspondent’s object, in suppos- 
ing him to inquire for religious rather 
than for doctrinal books for children, Of 
doctrinal publications the Unitarians 
have no want, thongh my own impres- 
sion is, that such books neither are nor 
ean be fit for young children, Unitarian 
Christianity is better taught to children 
by those religious books which are sim- 
ply free from the peculiarities of ortho- 
doxy. But whenever the proper time 
may be thought to have arrived for di- 
recting the attention of young persons 
to the consideration of doctrinal ques- 
tions, and to the formation of their own 
mature and independent opinions on 
such subjects, Mr. Richard Wright's 
plain and convincing pamphlets, and 
many others by equally able authors, will 
be found to contain defences of Unita- 
rian Christianity such as are well adapt- 
ed both for unlearned and for young 
readers. Joining most sincerely in your 
correspoudent’s wish for a greater abun- 
dance of such books as I am convinced 
he is at present in search of, 

I am, Sir, 
A YounG UNiTaRIAN CHRISTIAN, 





On Juvenile Publications. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

A CORRESPONDENT in a late number 
complains of the want of cheap works 
for children among Unitarian publica- 
tions. Allow me to call his attention, 
and that of others of your readers who 
may have felt the same want, to a publica- 


tion which has been advertised on your 
cover, painely, ‘* The Christian Child’s 
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Faithful Friend.’’ This publication, 
which was begun this year, and costs a 
penny a month, is very well conducted, 
The article ‘‘ Sunday,’’ in the last two 
numbers, is particularly beautiful. I 
hope the Unitarians will be careful to 
encourage this little work, and not suffer 
it to be discontinued for want of suffi- 
cient support. Permit me to recom. 
mend to their imitation the conduct of 
a member of my congregation, who is 
the manager of a manufactory about 
four miles from this place, where many 
young persons are employed, and who 
has, by shewing it to them, and pro- 
curing it for them, got twenty-seven 
subscribers to it. If all Unitarian pro- 
prietors and managers of manufactories 
and conductors of Sunday-schools would 
follow this example, the continuance of 
this useful little work would be ensured, 
and its conductors would be enabled to 
improve it by engaging and paying re- 
gular contributors. 
T. C, HOLLAND. 


—_—_——-—-— 


On Juvenile Publications. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

THE same want which has been ex- 
pressed by one of your correspondents 
has, it appears, been felt in America, 
In a late number of the Christian Exa- 
miner I see announced a series of works 
expressly for the use of the younger 
members of Unitarians, and in the same 
number there is a short article on the 
subject which I will quote (with the 
titles of the works) to shew the pro- 
gress already made. 


** Books for Children, 


‘1, The Advantage of a Good Reso- 
lution. 2, The Four Apples. 3. The 
Confession. 4. The Child who took 
what did not belong to her. 5, The 
Botanical Garden. 6. John Williams 
or the Sailor Boy. Boston, Bowles and 
Dearborn, 1827, pp. 92. 

‘¢The first six little books, whose 
titles we have given, are the beginvin 
of a series of books for children, which 
thus far entitle the publishers to the 
thanks of parents. ‘The number of sto- 
ries and religious fictions des for 
very young readers, in which the senti- 
ments of the popular theology are more 
or less clearly inculcated, is almost in- 
credible, This, like every other branch 
of orthodox influence, is systematized 
and the country is likely to be overspread 
by little books, that will instil theologi- 
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cal prejudices into the mind long before 
it is capable of detecting the art or the 
purpose. It will be a worse plagne than 
that mentioned in the Old Testament : 
* There came a grievous swarm into the 
house of Pharaoh, and into his servants’ 
houses, and into all the land of Egypt; 
the land was corrupt by reason of the 
swarm.’ We are glad, therefore, that 
the attention of writers and publishers, 
who entertain more rational views of 
religion, is beginning to be directed to 
the wants of childhood. Our wish is, 
not that children should be kept from 
reading, but that proper books should be 
prepared, in which simple and practical 
truths only shall be exhibited in inte- 
resting relations. ‘The stories published 
by Messrs. Bowles and Dearborn have 
this object, and are unexceptionable in 
character, Printed on a good paper, 
with a large type, and ornamented with 
a& neat wood-cut, they are suited to at- 
tract those for whom they are written, 
The six we have mentioned belong to a 
series which, though composed of dis- 
tinct narratives, is so paged as to con- 
stitute a volume. John Williams is an 
excellent story, and was read by us with 
peculiar interest from our knowledge 
that it was in almost every incident 
true, or, as children say, real.”"—Pp. 
180, 181. No. XX. 





On 1 John v. 7. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, May 5, 1828. 

Ir appears that, previously to the pe- 
rusal of the # indication of Porson, no- 
ticed in your last number, the Reviewer 
of that work did not know that several 
tracts had been published by Bishop 
Burgess in defence of | John v.7. Many 
readers of the Monthly Repository may 
not be aware that those tracts had been 
much read by the Trinitarians; and 
that, in consequence, the turn of opi- 
nion was certainly in favour of text. 
Such, however, is the fact; nor is it in the 
least surprising. ‘The generality of man- 
kind rely upon the accuracy of an author 
who has any character for learning and 
respectability. Few persons have the 
means, and perhaps still fewer like the 
trouble, of examining references. Now, 
allow Bishop Burgess his premises, and 
his conclusions are sufficiently plausible 
to secure many adherents. The thing 
to be marvelled at is, that scholars, of 
whom better hopes might have been en- 
tertained, should have been misled by 





his statements and reasonings. Your 
Reviewer has given (from the indices 
tion of Porson) the names of Bishop 
Tomline, a very sensible man ; Bishop 
Huntineford, a very learried man; and 
Dr. Tatham, a very acute man; as per- 
sons who have been satisfied with Bi- 
shop Burgess’s exertions in this cause. 
To the list he might have added the 
name of the late, and indeed that of the 
present, Bishop of Durham. ‘The late 
Dr. John Jones, a valuable contributor 
to the Old Series of the Monthly Repo- 
sitory, contrived to persuade himself 
that the text 1 John v. 7, when rightly 
interpreted, was most decidedly hostile 
to ‘Trinitarian sentiments ; and it is 
amusing to observe the facility with 
which he availed himself of the moss 
wretched of Bishop Burgess's arguments 
in defence of the verse. In short, you 
would be surprised if | were to mention 
the names of persons within my own 
knowledge who have lately shewn a dis- 
position to maintain that the text is a 
genuine portion of Holy Writ. 

Let me here state, although the cir- 
cumstance is unconnected with Bishop 
Burgess’s labours, that even Dr. Blom- 
field, the present Bishop of Chester, a 
scholar of the first order, a professed 
critic, and a man of great talents, has 
manifested a leaning to the disputed 
verse. In a sermon, eutitled, ‘‘ A Re- 
ference to Jewish Tradition necessary 
to an Interpreter of the New Testa- 
ment,” which was published in 1817, 
this learned person, describing the im- 
portance of the Ancient Targums and the 
Talmud, thus writes (p.16.): ‘* An ar- 
gument of no inconsiderable force has 
been deduced from the same sources, 
for the authenticity of the celebrated 
passage of the three witnesses in the 
first Epistle of St. John.” 

It is admitted by the Reviewer of the 
Vindication of Porson, that the work was 
well-timed ; but when circumstances of 
the kind above described are taken into 
account, you will, I think, be of opinion 
that the work is of much greater im- 
portance than he imagined. The Re- 
viewer seems to think that Bishop Bur- 
gess has been treated with undue lent- 
ency. Perhaps it is so. The style of 
writing, however, adopted by Crito Can- 
tabrigiensis, has its advantages. 1 hap- 
pen to know that the Vindication has 
completely satisfied many persons that 
the verse is spurious ; and this effect 's, 
I believe, in a great measure, to be at- 
tributed to the perfect fairness with 
which the argument is conducted, and 
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the total absence of all polemical vio- 
lence from the mind of the writer. 

in my own judgment, if what I have 
written will warrant my stating it, the 
work derives its main value from the 
great principles of biblical criticism 
which it enforces, and the elacidations 
of obscure points, with regard both to 
ancient and modern times, which it 
contains. These things are of conse- 
quence, independently of the disputed 
text, and will always remain of conse- 
quence. 

Some time or other I may communi- 
cate to you my remarks upon various 
subjects ; at least, the insertion of this 
letter will be taken as an indication that 
you have no objection to receive a few 
observations now and then from your 


constant reader, 
CLEMENS. 





Liverpool Cathedral. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

I oBseRVE in a late number of the 
Repository, under the head of Intelli- 
gence, an article entitled ‘‘ Liverpool 
Cathedral,” introductory of some re- 
marks from Blackwood'’s Magazine, on 
the supposed design of erecting such a 
buildiug here, and on Cathedrals in ge- 
neral. With the general remarks I have 
no fault to find ; but in what the writer 
says about the erection of a Cathedral 
here, he is beating the air. Nothing is 
known in this place of any such design. 

When I first saw the story, it appeared 
to me unworthy of notice, as I conceived 
that so extravagant a project was not 
likely to gain any credit; but as you 
have given currency to the report, I 
consider a contradiction necessary. 

We are going to have a new Custom 
House crected, on a magnificent scale—a 
thing more in character with the pur- 
suits of this busy, commercial place, 
than a Cathedral. 

AN INHABITANT OF LIVERPOOL. 





The Rev. E. Irving. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

Tne late attempt of the Rev. Edward 
Irving to induce the King to withhold 
his assent from the a of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, has called forth 
the regret of some, the indignation of 
others, the surprise of all: and yet, 


perhaps, I should not say ai, for I am 
free to confess myself of those in whom 
neither the eccentricity nor the intole- 
rance of the Reverend Orator has ex- 
cited or will excite much wonder, The 
celebrated Scotch Pastoral Letter, of 
which Mr. Irving was the reputed au- 
thor, is of itself sufficient to justify this 
opinion, It was, in my mind, the avant 
courier of every thing absurd and affect- 
ed; but it achieved its object; its au- 
thor was talked of, marvelled at, laugh- 
ed at. Just sothe late Letter to the 
King ; with this difference, indeed, that 
in the one case, however great the non- 
seuse, it injured nobody and amused 
many; but in the other, the writer 
steps out of his way to do mischief, to 
inflict a positive evil on his Dissenting 
brethren, and, moreover, is not amusing 
at all. But Mr. Irving and Majesty ap- 
pear in the same newspaper paragraph, 
and Mr. Irving’s zeal, piety, and self- 
esteem, are forthwith matters of com- 
mon parlance. So ¢his object is also 
achieved; any other, with all his va- 
nity, I can hardly persuade myself that 
Mr. Irving had the least hope of ac- 
complishing ; if he had, he is fortunate- 
ly disappointed ; for the point is settled, 
the Bill has passed, 

In sober sadness, can any one but 
grieve to see a man of some talent and 
influence thus misapplying both, by 
basely endeavouring to undermine that 
glorious structure of religious liberty 
which he of all men should be the last 
to lay a finger on ; and attempting the 
revival of principles not less antiquated 
than pernicious to the best interests of 
mankind? Were he even able to ac- 
complish his purpose, what is the cha- 
racter of the glory he would gain ?— 
That of being the champion, the suc- 
cessful champion, of bigotry and intole- 
rance. A worthy distinction, truly! 

Fortunately for us, as Christians and 
as men, we live in an age in which we 
have nothing to fear from impotent at- 
tempts like this. The days of Bonner 
are gone by. Mr. Irving may sigh for 
their restoration, but he will sigh in 
vain; the voice of reason and of justice 
is against him ; truth must prevail; the 
shout of intelligence is raised through- 
out the land, nor is it to be silenced by 
mere declamation, uttered in words 


(however elegant) 


—— ‘** fall of sound and fury, 


Signifying nothing.”’ 
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Sir J. E. Smith. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 


Tug biographical memoir of my highly- 
respected friend Sir James Smith, which 
appeared in your last number, by some 
inadvertence leayes its readers in the 
dark as to what were his religious opi- 
nions, The present readers of the Repo- 
sitory will prebably remember his name 
among the subscribers to ‘‘ the British 
aud Foreign Unitarian Association ;"" and 
to them it may be generally known that 
** the temple” mentioned in the memoir 
is the Octagon Chapel at Norwich, and 
that the minister and members of the 
congregation who therein assemble are 
Unitarians, But it should be remem- 
bered that the future biographers of Sir 
James Smith will refer to your pages ; 
aud they will be wholly unable thence to 
learn the facts above mentioned. 

Not only as a man of science, but as 
an Unitarian Christian, the name of 
Smith should be associated with those of 
Newton and Priestley. But I should 
hardly have thought it necessary to au- 
thenticate a fact so well known, had it 
not been denied in a pretended memoir 
of Sir James Smith, dated from Chelins- 
ford, and inserted in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of March 30. I say “* pretended,” 
for with regard to his political and reli- 
gious opinions there was not one word 
of truth In it. A letter, of which I 
subjoiv a copy, was written by an old 
aud intimate friend and correspondent of 
Sir James, and was printed on the follow- 
ing day in that paper; but by some con- 
trivance or other this pretended memoir 
has been copied into the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Silence would, therefore, be 
injustice to the memory of my deceased 
frieud. For thirty years J was in the 
habit of frequent Fl with him ; 
for nearly twenty years I acted with him 
as one of the Deacons of the Octagon 
Chapel, and during that period I had 
abundant means of knowing his opinions 
on the ove and lesser points which 
have divided the Christian world. Hence 
1 am able to confirm, with the most un- 
hesitating confidence, the assertions con- 
tained iv the letter of Philalethes. 


lam, Sir, &c., 


EDWARD TAYLOR. 


Occasional Correspondence. 


‘* To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
** Sir, 

‘* | regret that you have copied from 
a Chelmsford paper an article professing 
to be an obituary of the late President 
of the Linngwan Society, Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith, but which, in fact, is merely 
a vehicle for the fancies and prejudices 
of the writer. 

‘‘ Fearing that this tissue of absurd 
misrepresentations should go the round 
of the press, I am anxious your readers 
should be immediately informed that the 
statements respecting changes in the re- 
ligious and political views of this en- 
lightened man are totally false. ‘The 
commanion to which he had always be- 
longed was that of the Presbyterian Dis- 
senters, and he was one of the Deacons 
of the congregation of that persuasion, 
in Norwich, at the time of his decease, 
regularly attended its worship, and, to 
the last, took the greatest interest in its 
prosperity. In doctrine he was ever an 
Unitarian Christian, and in this he con- 
sidered that he adhered to ‘ Apostolical 
Christianity.” So far from joining the 
Established Church when he had in pros- 
pect the Botanical Chair at Cambridge, 
he became a candidate expressly and 
avowedly as a Dissenter, to put to the 
proof the disposition of the University 
as to exclusion on religious grounds. 
With regard to politics, so entirely false 
is it that he became a convert to what 
are called monarchical principles, and an 
admirer of the career followed by Charles 
the Second on his ‘ happy Restoration,’ 
that he was to the last an ardent lover of 
liberty ; and, though of the gentlest and 
most retiring disposition, he always gave 
his public countenance and support to 
Whig principles in his native city and 
county. Placed in a scientific station of 
eminence, he did not obtrude his owa 
religious and political sentiments where 
they would have been out of place; but 
all his fellow-citizens, fellow-worship- 
ers, and private friends (and I have 
long had the honour to be of that num- 
ber), cau bear witness that, through life, 
no honours or distinctions, or fear of 
unpopularity, or devotion to scientine 
pursuits, could deter him from the most 
unreserved and steady ayowal and sup- 
port of his principles, both religious and 
political. 

“ | remain, &c., “ 
PHILALETHES. 
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OBITUARY. 


oe 


Rev. Dayip Evans. 


1828. Feb. 14, at Plymouth, the Rev. 
Davip Evans, at the age of 69, for many 
years the minister of the Unitarian con- 
gregation at Plymouth Dock, or Devon- 
port. Mr. Evans was a native of Gla- 
morganshire, and received the first part 
of his classical education under the truly 
learned and estimable Mr. Solomon 
Harries, of Swansea. From hence he 
removed to Carmarthen, and in 1778, 
was admitted a student at the academy 
in that town, then under the care of Dr. 
Jeukins. After the death of Dr. Jen- 
kins, and on the settlement of the aca- 
demy at Rhyd-y-gorse House, near Car- 
marthen, under the Rev. Robert Gentle- 
man, who was assisted by the Rev. 
Benjamin Davis, afterwards of Evesham, 
Mr. Evans removed thither. In 1781, 
with the permission of the Presbyterian 
Board, he quitted the academy to under- 
take the office of Classical and Mathe- 
matical Assistant to the late Rev, Josiah 
Rees, of Gellyion, of whose congregation 
his family were members, After re- 
maining a year in this situation, he was 
again admitted to the academy to finish 
his course of studies, which he com- 
pleted in 1783. Early in 1785, he set- 
tled in Derbyshire as the minister of 
Worksworth, to which were joined, 
under the same pastoral care, Stoney 
Middleton, Great Hucklow, and Bradall. 
Here he officiated with great usefulness 
for about five years, when he accepted 
an invitation to settle as the minister of 
the Presbyterian congregation at Pres- 
ton, in Lancashire. From Preston he 
removed to Broomsgrove, and thence, 
in 1798, on the recommendation of the 
late venerable Theophilus Lindsey, to 
Plymouth Dock, to succeed, in the 
charge of the Unitarian congregation at 
that , the late Dr. John Jones. 
Here he continued to officiate till within 
@ few years of his death. On his first 
Settlement as a minister he was an Arian 
of the school of Ben Mordecai; but 
soon after his establishment in Derby- 
shire, he became an Unitarian. Mr. 
Evans was a mam of strong natural 
powers of mind, and of considerable 
literary acquirements; he possessed great 
energy of character and inflexibility of 
moral principle. His pulpit discourses 
Were distinguished by the excellence of 


their matter. He was what may be called 
an useful preacher ; a little more atten- 
tion to the graces and ornaments of 
composition and delivery, which he 
thought it beneath him to cultivate, 
might have made him more acceptable 
and popular, 
oo 


Mr. Joun Mason. 


March 13, at Cawood, near York, 
Joun Mason, an humble but effective 
labourer in the cause of Christian truth 
in and near that city, He enjoyed no 
advantages of education ; he read with 
facility and energy, but could pot write. 
He became connected with the sect of 
Christians called Methodists, aud for a 
long time remained united with that 
body; but he possessed an inquiring 
disposition and a keenness of observa- 
tion which would not suffer him to rest 
when he thought he had discovered 
error, There was, however, in the 
mind of this excellent man, a degree of 
attachment to opinions once imbibed 
which he found it extremely difficult to 
shake off, aud in all the stages of his 
inquiry into what the Scriptures teach, 
he was ever loth to abandon what he 
had received as true. This led to a 
thorough cxamipation of every opiaion 
by the text of Scripture, both before he 
embraced and before he resigned it. 
From a Methodist he became a Calvinist, 
and thence successively au Arian and a 
Unitarian Baptist. During all these 
changes he had no other gnide byt the 
word of truth, aided by a retentive me- 
mory, great sagacity, and coolness of 
judgment, Jealous as he ever was of 
changing his belief, and incessantly aud 
impartially as he examined it by the 
Bible only, it was a cause of sincere re- 
joicing to him that he arrived at a know- 
ledge of Unitarian Christianity, I¢ may 
here be interesting to mention, that he 
war one of p Ge body of inquirers in 
this city, who many years ago 
themselves from amongst their orthodox 
dissenting brethren to search the Serip- 
tures examine for themselves whe- 
ther these things were so, Unenlight- 


ened by the of learning, pre- 
ceeded ‘diligently in their fo, 
meeting for divine worship, 
mutual edification, and discussing 
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various topics which at the present day 
divide the church of Christ. The issue 
of this knudable undertaking was a firm 
belief of the simple unity of the Divine 
Being, the humanity of our Saviour, and 
the necessity of Baptism. From this 
creed they have never deviated. At the 
time when they first professed it they 
were ignorant that any other body of 
believers maintained the same or similar 
opinions. Let this fact receive its pro- 
per force with those who ascribe Uni- 
tarianism to the haughtiness of philoso- 
phy and the pride of human reason, 

But to return to the subject of this 
obituary. Having once become con- 
vinced that he was at length in posses- 
sion of the truth as it is in Jesus, he 
used his utmost exertions to disseminate 
the glad-tidings wherever he was able. 
He visited several villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of York for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the Bible in the sense in which 
he believed that it was once delivered. 
At Welburn in particular we have reason 
to remember him with gratitude. He 
here acted the part of a Christian pioneer. 
When he first went thither he found a 
number of poor ignorant § creatures 
spending their week-days in severe la- 
bour and their sabbath in idleness. But 
he was not disheartened by the appear- 
ance of the soil; he broke up this 
rough, unpolished ground, and sowing 
the seed of Christian truth, commended 
his labours to the blessing of God. He 
taught them to read their Bibles before 
they formed their creed, and lived to see 
a harvest which exceeded his warmest 
hopes, Better educated expounders of 
our belief might have preached and 
talked to them for years without suc- 
cess; but here was a missionary who 
recommended it in the way most intel- 
ligible to the Jower classes. He spoke 
their own dialect, was of the same rank 
and habits of life, had an answer ready 
for every inquiry, and what appeared to 
him a refutation for every opponent. 
Thus armed, his success was almost be- 
yond a doubt. He not only did not 
avoid, but eagerly sought controversy ; 
embraced all times and opportunities for 
spreading Opinions which he considered 
intimately connected with the real hap- 


* When be first went among them 
he was in the habit of walking from 
York, a distance of thirteen miles; and 
when increasing age compelled him to 
relinquish this, he bought and kept a 
horse for the purpose from the small 
savings of his industry, 





piness of mankind. But his zeal did not 
carry him beyond the bounds of charity, 
Having himself experienced the force of 
habit and prejudice in religious matters, 
he made proper allowance for their in- 
fluence on others. To sum up his cha- 
racter in a word; he made the Scrip- 
tures his rule both of faith and of prac- 
tice; he was in every sense a Bible 
Christian. This good man died as he 
had lived, in peace with his God, his 
neighbour, and his own conscience. His 
life had been a striking commentary on 
his principles, and his death was a con- 
firmation of their strength and purity. 
He exceeded the usual term of man’s 
existence, and was brought down to the 
grave by the infirmities which wait on 
life when it passes threescore years and 
ten. Shortly before he expired he con- 
versed with calmness and confidence on 
his condition with respect to futurity, 
expressing his conviction that his en- 
deavours to serve God would be merci- 
fully accepted by the Judge of all. His 
peaceful end is a refutation (if any be 
needed) of the calumny that the creed of 
a Unitarian lends him no support in the 
last struggle of nature. He was buried 
by his own desire in the chapel at Wel- 
burn, which he had been so eminently 
instrumental in raising. His funeral 
sermon was preached by an old friend 
and fellow-labourer in the same cause, 
and heard by a large and sorrowing as- 
sembly. He will be remembered by all 
who knew him as an intrepid assertor of 
truth, as a man ready to give an answer 
to every one of the hope that was In 
him, and as an example in private life 
of the virtues which most dignify huma- 
nity. 0. 





A. N, Davis. 


March 25, A. N. Davis, aged 12 years 
and 5 months, eldest son of the Rev. 
Timothy Davis, Evesham, Worcester: 
shire. This amiable and promising boy 
was endeared to his numerous friends 
by the uncommon sweetness of his dis- 
position. The recollection of his mild 
countenance, pleasant voice, and en- 
gaging manners, will ever be retained by 
his relatives with fond affection, and 
with grateful delight will they think on 
the extraordinary fortitude, resignation, 
and composure, with which he look 
forward to the termination of the dis- 
tressing illness (though he was § 
much pain) which thus cut him down 
« as a flower of the field,” and blasted 
all the fond hopes of his parents from 
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him in this life. Seldom has so much 
interest been excited, or general sympa- 
thy manifested, at the death of one so 
young. 

Farewell, dear departed child! Thy 
sorrowing parents will shed over thy 
tomb the tears of ardent affection, Chris- 
tian resignation forbids them not, for 
Jesus wept at the grave of Lazarus. 
Those who knew thy mild virtues, and 
witnessed the serenity with which thy 
short day closed, will think of them 
with pleasure and profit, and regret thy 
seemingly premature death ; but, cheered 
by the hopes of the gospel, they look 
forward to a state where that intellec- 
tual and moral process which commenced 
so promisingly here, will, under better 
auspices, be carried on to perfection; 
where all that affection loved or friend - 
ship prized will be restored to their em- 
braces. 





Mrs. ARMSTRONG. 


April 8, at Manchester, in the 34th 
year of her age, (shortly after she had 
given birth to twins, one of whom sur- 
vives her,) Mary ANN, wife of Mr, 
Joun ARMsTRONG, late of Taunton. 

Mrs, A. was a native of Hinckley, in 
Leicestershire, and was very early in 
life deserted by her father, who left his 
family and settled in America. She was 
brought up, however, by an aunt, in a 
manner the most judicious. Above all, 
care was taken to instil into her youthful 
mind those principles of rectitude and 
rational piety which shone conspicuous 
in after life. Gifted with a superior 
mind and a discriminating judgment, 
which were adorned with an amiable 
temper and agreeable manners, her so- 
ciety was always acceptable to her inti- 
mate friends aud acquaintance ; but she 
sought not pleasure abroad; she was 
happy, and succeeded in diffusing happi- 
ness, at home. In industry, economy, 
and the management of household af- 
fairs, she was an example worthy of 
imitation. Her ambition, if ambition 
she had any, was to fulfil to the best of 
her powers all the duties of conjugal 
and maternal affection. To the instruc- 
tion and comfort of her children, she 
was most particularly devoted ; for them 
she rose '** early, late took rest, and ate 
the bread of carefulness.”” May they 
long continue the living monuments of 

r unwearied care and kindness ! 

It is the earnest prayer of him who 
pays this tribute to departed worth, that 
his religious and moral conduct may be 
“s exemplary as hers whose loss he now 
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deplores, and that in his deepest affic- 
tion he may feel that 


** The same Being who wisely sends 
Life’s fiercest ills—indulgent lends 
Religion’s golden shield, to meet 
th’ embattled foe,"’ 
J. A. 





Miss BENTLEY. 

April 11, sincerely and deeply la- 
mented, after a short illness of two 
days, Harriet, daughter of John Bent- 
LEY, Esq., of Highbury Grange, aged 21 
years. 





Mr. Hipptus. 


April 15, at his house, Upper Homer- 
ton, Jacos GoprreyY Hipptus, Esq., aged 
75 years. He was respected both by 
rich and poor, on account of the kind- 
ness and benevolence which accompa- 
nied his actions. He has soothed the 
sorrows of many a widowed mother 
when she has almost sunk in despair, 
and the fatherless, the sick, and indi- 
gent, rarely sought relief of him in vain; 
in a word, he was always ready to pro- 
mote what he considered to be the best 
interest of mankind to the full extent of 
his power. 





Mrs. Scorr, 


April 24, at Portsmouth, where she 
had resided during a period of thirty- 
eight years, Sopuia, wife of the Rev. 
Russet Scorr, 

Mrs. Scott was the eldest daughter of 
the late Dr. Hawes, of Spital Square, 
one of the founders of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, and was born in the year 
1761. Few women have possessed a 
greater share of unpretending good sense, 
fewer still have so anxiously endeavoured 
to employ the means and opportunities 
afforded them by Providence in promo- 
ting the welfare and happiness of others. 
To do this in various wares may be said 
to have been the occupation of her life ; 
and with respect to those more espe- 
cially with whém she was most closely 
connected, it was the result of an inten- 
sity of interest rarely indeed entertained, 
and certainly never exceeded ; while ob- 
livion of self, or rather a complete ex- 
emption from selfish feeling, was her 
yet more remarkable characteristic. 

Mrs. Scott was a firm believer in the 
strict and simple unity of God, and in 
those views of the Divine government 
which teach that he will pardon and ac- 
cept all those ‘‘ who diligently seek 
him ;"’ but her attachment to her reli- 
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gious principles was not founded on any 
narrow or exclusive feelings. She was 
herself possessed of too much genuine 
piety not to value all whom she found 
acting under its guidance, whatever the 
form of their religious creed ; nor did 
she withhold the expression of her dis- 
approval of whatever appeared to her to 
result from the absence of this princi- 
ple. She considered the essence of reli- 
gion to consist in the attainnient of the 
spirit and temper of the gospel, and 
deemed purity of faith no justification of 
a love of disputation and controversy. 
Her death was preceded by a very long 
illness, which she bore not merely with 
composure and resignation, but with a 
cheerfulness undisturbed by the con- 
sciousness which she fully entertained 
of the approaching termination of her 
earthly career. On Sunday, the 4th of 
May, 4 very impressive discourse was 
preached on the occasion of her decease, 
by the Rev, Michael Maurice, of South- 





ainpton, front Rom. xiv. 8, “ For whe- 
ther we live, we live to the Lord; or 
whether we die, we die to the Lord: 
whether we live, therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord’s.’’ In compliance with 
her own particular request, all mention 
of herself was omitted ; but the attend- 
ance of a numerous congregation attired 
in mourting, was one among many proofs 
most gratifying to the feelings of the 
surviving members of her family, that 
the sterling, though unobtrusive, exeel- 
lencies of their departed relative had not 
been unappreciated. 





JOHN CHATFBILD, Ese. 

April 25, at his house at Stockwell, at 
the advanced age of 78, Jonn Cuat- 
FEILD, Esq., who had been known and 
highly respected throughout a long life 
as the constant, firm friend of liberty, 
civil and religious, the unyielding foe of 
every species of usurpation or restric- 
tion on the rights of conscience. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





Unitarian Marriage Bill, 


On Saturday, May 10, a Deputation 
from the Unitarian Association had a 
second conference with his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington on the subject of 
their claims for relief, and were very 
graciously received. Mr. W. Smith took 
the opportunity of expressing to his 
Grace the feeling entertained by the 
body represented by the Deputation, of 
the candour and liberality with which 
his Majesty's Government had conducted 
themselves on the subject of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. With regard to 
the Marriage Bill, the Duke stated that 
he had consulted several of the bench of 
Bishops and other influential persons 
upon it, and the Deputation understood 
that any difficulties which existed arose 
rather from the consideration of the 
mode of relief than from any opposition 
to the principle. His Grace promised to 
continue his interference, but suggested 
whether, considering the period of the 
Session, and the degree to which the 
easé of the Dissenters had already occu- 
pied Parliamentaty attention, it would 
not be better to defer any public pro- 
— till the mext Session of Parlia- 
went. 


The Deputation expressed their desire 
to defer to this snggestion, and acqui- 
esced in the postponemetit of their case; 
but they have every reason to be highly 
gratified and satisfied with their recep- 
tion, and with the prospect which all 
that passed opened to them of a speedy 
arrangement on a fair and liberal basis. 





The Catholic Question. 


Arrer a debate, which lasted three 
nights, the House of Commons divided 
on Sir F. Burdett’s motion for taking tie 
laws affecting the Roman Catholics into 
consideration, when there were for the 
motion 272, against 266. About sixty 
members paired off, making a total of 
600 wembers taking part in the decision 
of this important question. 

The subject has been so often diseuss- 
ed, that we shall not be expected to report 
the debate, and there are few discussions 
en such a subject which we should feel 
less interest in recording. As little of 
suund and liberal feeling entered into 
the arguments of the speakers as caf 
well be imagined. We particularly agree 
with some of our contemporaries in ob- 
serving, that we cannot consider the 
Treaty of Limerick, or the conduct of 
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the Administration that effected the union 
with Ireland, as grounds upon which the 
claims ought to be presented. A broad 
demand on justice and policy cannot be 
rested with advantage or dignity ou a 
convention open to all the paltry im- 
peachments of quirks and quibble. Still 
less ought it to depend on the pledge of 
a servant of the crown. Political rights, 
as connected with the welfare of a State, 
have a higher origin and deeper founda- 
tion than federal stipulation or ministe- 
rial engagements. The salus populi is 
the object of social policy, aud the only 
consideration that can justify the imposi- 
tion of restraints or the creation of disa- 
bilities. Mr. Peel may have said, very 
consistently with the narrowness of his 
mind and the crookedhess of his craft, 
that if he were convinced that this Treaty 
required the concession of the claims, 
his decision would be materially influ- 
enced by the persuasion—this he may 
have declared in the perfect security that 
he could at all times profess himself un- 
converted to the Catholic construction, 
and that the discussion of the question 
on such inferior grounds would derogate 
from the dignity, and impair the strength 
of the cause. In the declaration we have 
referred to, Mr. Peel only flings a tub to 
the whale; and when Sir Francis Bur- 
dett embarks the Catholic cause in this 
poor tub, as a fighting ship, he omits to 
observe, that the extent of the victory 
he proposes to himself is the conversion 
of Mr. Peel. And supposing this mighty 
ron to be attained, what would be the 
value of it? The weakness of the grounds 
of Mr. Peel’s surrender would completely 
neutralize the force of his opinion in the 
jndgment of his party, and destroy his 
influence, while not otie particle of 
strength would be addéd to the cause of 
the Catholics, On very different grounds 
has Mr. Perceval explained his departure 
from the opinions of his father. He 
founds his advocacy of the claims not on 
treaties which may be wise or unwise, 
distinct or doubtful, but on the policy of 
removing irritating restraints which are 
unnecessary to the safety of the state. 
To see men of this stamp and age re- 
houncing the errors of their fathers, is 
ae of the cheering indications of the 
mes, 





Corporation and Test Acts. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tavurspay, Aprit 24. 


The Eatl of CarSarvon presented a 
Petition from J, L. Goldsmid, stating 
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that the words “ on the true faith of a 
Christian,” introduced into the declara- 
tion, would placé the Jews in a worse 
situation thau at present, The petitioner 
prayed their Lordships to modify the 
declaration. 

On Lord Hottanp's motion to receive 
the Report on the Bill to repeal the Cor- 
poration and ‘Test Acts, the Earl of Et- 
DON made an attempt to go back again 
to a part of the bill already passed, and 
proposed an amendment in the preamble, 
omitting all reference to the acts of 
union, as the House had uot thought fit to 
make the recital of them a complete one. 

Lord Grey opposed this proceeding as 
very irregular, the House having got to 
a part of the bill, advanced beyond the 
stage which Lord Eldon was attacking ; 
and after some discussion Lord Eldon 
withdrew his motion. 

He then proposed another amendment, 
to which the same objection applied. 

Another amendment, having the effect 
of making the relief applicable only to 
Protestants, was then proposed by Lord 
Eldon. This gave rise to a rambling 
conversation. ‘The Bishop of Bara and 
WELLs supported the amendment, which, 
however, was objected to by the Bishops 
of Curster and LANparr, The Duke 
of WELLINGTON also opposed it; and 
Lord HoLtanp remarked, that if the 
amendment were agreed to, the Catho- 
lics would be placed in a worse situation 
than at present; for now they might 
possibly get into corporations, and be 
protected by the Annual Indemnity Bill, 
but that protection would of course be 
taken away should the amendment be 
adopted. On a division, Lord Eldon's 
amendment was negatived by 71 to 31, 
The Learned Lord then proposed ano- 
ther amendment to introdnce the word 
‘¢ Protestant”’ into the declaration. He 
asserted that the oath of supremacy 
would (when the Sacramental Test was 
repealed) be the only protection against 
Catholics, and that it had been often ad- 
mitted that Catholics would take that 
oath. He contended also that the Test 
Act, which imposed the declaration 
against Transubstantiation, did not in- 
clude corporate offices. 

The Lord CHancecror intimated a 
wish to consider this point. 

The Duke of WeLLincton moved an 
adjournment to next day, which, after 
another division, was agreed to. 


Friday, April 25. 


The debate was resnined, and catried 
to a great length. Lord Eldon made se- 
veral speeches, and proposed an aménd- 
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ment to insert the words ‘‘ I am a Pro- 
testant,”” in the declaration. 

The Lord Cuancettor stated that he 
had considered Lord Eldon’s objections ; 
that he found Catholics never did take 
the oath of supremacy, and, therefore, 
while it remained, no fresh barrier was 
vecessary as to corporate offices; aud 
moreover, after considering the Test Act 
he was of opinion that it included cor- 
porate offices. He characterized the 
course pursued by Lord Eldon as mis- 
chceous. 

After a debate, in which many joined, 
a division took place. 


For the amendment ..........55. 
Against it . sec ache tne 


Lord Ropen, in the course of the dis- 
cussion in supporting the amendment, 
levelled a blow at the Beoch of Bishops, 
by declaring his opivion that, as far as 
the bill had gone, Christianity bad been 
altogether overlooked, while the riches, 
the temporalities, the rights, the privi- 
heaves, and the immunities of the Esta- 
blished Church had been carefully at- 
tended to. This brought upon the luck- 
less Earl such a castigation from the 
Right Reverend Prelates of Lincoln and 
Chester, that he cagerly ate his own 
words, and protested that he never meant 
to say the bishops regarded only the 
temporalities of the church, 

The House divided a second time on 
an amendment moved by the Earl of 
Winchelsea, to insert the words—‘* | 
believe the doctrines of the Old and New 
‘Testament, as set forth by authority in 
this realm, to be the revealed word of 
God.""—Negatived by 70 to 22. 

The Earl of Fatmoutu afterwards 
proposed a clause for preventing any 
members of corporations from voting in 
the disposal of church patronage belong- 
ing to such corporations, without de- 
claring their entire couformity with the 
book of Common Prayer.. He rested his 
argument chiefly on the restraint at 
poe imposed on Catholics on this 
wad, 

The Bishop of Cuesrer was of opi- 
nion that the present restriction on the 
Catholics, in respect of church patronage, 
was an unjustifiable interference with the 
rights of property, which he would not 
carry further. 

The amendment was uegatived without 
a division. 


Monday, April 28. 


The bill was read a third time, 
the second clause 
ration) — 


rd Upon 
Containing the decla- 
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Lord Hottanp (for the purpose of 
marking his individual opinion, and en- 
tering his protest on the Journals against 
any religious test) moved the omission of 
the words—** on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.”’ His Lordship objected to them 
generally as needless in the way of se- 
curity to the Establishment, and as tend- 
ing to defeat the conciliating character 
of the bill; and more particularly as 
operating ubjustly against the Jews, who 
at least ought not to be placed in a 
worse situation than they stood in at 
present, by a measure intended to relieve 
Dissenters. 

‘The Bishop of Lanparr aud Lord 
Bexitey deemed the words—*‘ on the 
faith of a Christian’’—an important tes- 
timony in behalf of the established faith, 
but were not unwilling to exempt the 
Jews from the necessity of adopting 
those words. 

‘The Earl of ELpon said that if Parlia- 
ment interfered in favour of the Jews, it 
would be reversing all that had been 
dove at the Revolution and since. As 
the Jews were here, there, and every- 
where, he believed that in law they were 
nowhere (a4 laugh); the fact was, that 
the Jews were a body of persons who 
were not acknowledged, The Learned 
Lord, after pursuing this line of remark, 
detlared before God, that though he had 
gone through many painful scenes in his 
life, never had he been previously placed 
iu so painful a one as in the opposition 
which he had felt himself obliged to make 
to the progress of this bill. 

The Earl of Wincnetsea observed, 
that he was far from thinking the words 
** on the true faith of a Christian” sufli- 
cient, as he did not see why a Jew could 
not conscientiously say as much, For 
his own part, he should not feel the 
slightest objection to make a declaration 
on “‘the true faith of a Jew.” (4 
laugh. He looked upon this bill as an 
attempt to leave the country without any 
security for the rock of the Christian 
religion. The Reverend Bench had not 
thought proper to support the amend- 
ment he had moved last week; but he 
could assure them that their opposition 
to his measure had not given satisfaction 
cither to the members of the Established 
Church or the majority of Dissenters 
themselves. 

The Bishop of Durnam vindicated the 
conduct of the prelates. He declared that 
he would have preferred that the ques- 
tion should have continued to slumber, 
which it might have done if the matter 
had rested entirely with the more respec- 
table Dissenters, as he had reason 














believe that they were pretty indifferent 
tw the measure. (Hear /) But when 
public opinion was excited on the sub- 
ject, it became necessary to act deci- 
sively; and as the Sacramental Test was 
practically admitted to be untenable, the 
bench of Bishops had avowed their wil- 
lingness to substitute another which 
should afford adequate protection to the 
church, At the same time, he looked 
upon this concession as final, and trusted 
to the present Government that, in yield- 
ing this point, no other was to follow as 
a cousequence, 

The Earl of ELDON merely rose to 
state the comfort and consolation he had 
received from the sentiments declared by 
the Right Rev. Prelate, which he did not 
kuow how to value sufliciently. He did 
not wish to retain the Sacramental ‘Test, 
bat he wanted something that would ex- 
clade from office not only all who did not 
profess themselves Christians, but all 
who were not Protestants. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON was against 
the proposed omission of the words ‘‘ on 
the true faith of a Christian,’’ because 
the same privileges had never been con- 
ceded to the Jews which had been grant- 
ed to Dissenters. ‘The declaration would 
hut operate as any additional disqualifi- 
cation of the Jews, they being already 
excluded from civil offices. 

The Marquis of Lanspown said, his 
Noble Friend had gained his point in 
having it admitted that it was not meant 
to take from the Jews any privileges 
they at present possessed. ; 

Lord HOLLAND’s amendment was then 
negatived ; and the Earl of ELDON moved 
another, to insert the words “ I am a 
Protestant” in the declaration ; which 
Was strenuously opposed by the Earl of 
Harrowby, as needless and irritating. 

rhe Bishop of CuesTrer said he was 
pertectly satisfied with the bill as it came 
from another place; and he earnestly 

Wished the opportunity had been allowed 
their Lordships of passing it as it had 
been presented to them. [un allusion to 
the charge made against the Bishops, of 
ludifference to the security of the church, 
the Right Reverend Prelate referred to a 
letter written by the late Lord Kenyon, 
* Which he says,—that ‘ so long as 
- hae dh supremacy was upheld, aud 
ates pe of the establishment, to- 
~~ 1 the doctrine, discipline, and 
a, of the Church of England, 
cuslens ¢ — national church, no con- 
Test aaa the repeal of the Dissenters 
lmmatabilicy ort stability or affect the 

Lord K y of the articles of union. 

, ENYON felt it his duty to rescue 
VOL. 11, 2H 
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the character of his revered parent from 
the imputation which seemed to be 
thrown upon it by the quotation, If the 
Right Reverend Prelate had read the 
whole letter, their Lordships would have 
seen that his venerated ancestor had 
given an opinion, in which, while he 
advised that every thing in consistency 
with the safety of the Established Church 
should be conceded for the ease of the 
tender consciences of the Dissenters, no 
concession of political power should be 
made to them. On the present occasion, 
the great majority of the bench of Bi- 
shops had shewn little or no attention 
or concern for the security of the Esta- 
blished Church or the support of the 
Constitution. The Right Reverend Pre- 
lates, he was sorry to say, had shewn 
much more regard for the temporalities 
of the church than for its spiritual wel- 
fare. 

The Bishop of Lanparr denied that 
the beuch to which he belonged had 
shewn less attention to the spiritual wel- 
fare of the church than to their own 
private interests. 

Lord Kenyon disclaimed any such im- 
putation on the Right Reverend Prelates. 

The Duke of Wettinecron declared 
himself decidedly hostile to the claims 
of the Catholics, but he was equally hos- 
tile to imposing any additional restric- 
tion on them through the medium of 
this bill. 

Their Lordships divided 
amendment, 52; against it, 154. 

Some minor amendments were pro- 
posed and negatived or agreed to. 

Lord Bextey moved an amendment, 
to exempt Jews from making the decla- 
ration. 

The Earl of Wincuersra wished to 
kuow whether it was the intention of 
the Noble Lord to throw open the office 
of Lord Chancellor also to the Jews? 
(4 laugh). 

Lord HoLLanp answered, that accord- 
ing to the Constitution of the country, 
he knew no reason why even a Jew might 
not be Lord Chancellor ; but as the 
words protecting the Church and the 
Christian religion, ‘‘ on the true faith 
of a Christian,’”” were also in the oath of 
abjuration, the Noble Earl need not be 
under any alarm lest a Jew should be- 
come Speaker of the House of Lords. 

The motion was negatived. Before 
the bill was finally disposed of, 

The Duke of CumBERLAND rose and 
said—On my return to this country, after 
a considerable absence from it, | deem 
it my duty to declare my conscientious 
opinion upon the measure now before 
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your Lordships, which is in opposition 
to it. It gives me great concern, that 
the first vote which I give on my return 
lo England should be opposed to a mea- 
sure approved of by my Noble Friend at 
the head of the Government. No person 
can feel a more sincere regard ora higher 
esteem for my Noble Friend than | do— 
but having pursued one course of con- 
duct, on this measure, for thirty-one 
years, | cannot now consent to follow a 
different one. <As this is the first, so l 
hope it may be the only occasion, on 
which I shall feel it my duty to be op- 
posed to my Noble Friend. | have ouly 
to add, that | shall vote in opposition to 
the present measure. 

Lord Hottaxp.—The period has now 
arrived when it becomes my pleasing 
duty to move that “ the Bill do now 
pass,"’ and in doing so, [| cannot forbear 
from congratulating the House and the 
country on the great aud glorious triumph 
In favour of religious freedom that has 
been achieved, 

After Lords Reprspate and Mount 
Casuet had protested strongly against 
the Bill, it was passed. 


Tlouse of Commons, Friday, May a, 


Lord Joun Russert moved the order 
of the day for taking into consideration 
the Lords’ Amendments to the bill for 
repealing the Test and Corporation Acts, 
The question being put that the amend- 
ments be read a second time, Mr. H. 
Gurvey said, the bill passed through the 
Commons as a question between the Dis- 
senters and the Church, but came back 
& question between the Church and 
State, In the bill, as it left that House, 
there was only a power given to his Ma- 
jesty to point out suitable parties or of. 
fices to whom the declaration should ap- 
ply. By the amendments, ministers of 
the crown and privy counsellors musé 
take it. _ He thought this very improper, 
as the time had been, and micht come 
again, when it was the dufy of a minister 
to advise alterations in the church. 

Mr . Pert did not feel the force of the 
objection. The Church of England was 
established by law, which declared it 
permanent and inviolable, and he saw 
no objection to any one’s recognizing 
this. As to the declaration, he liked it 
better as it stood before it left that 
House, But still he thought that the 
alteration in the declaration was of no 
Importance, and so far from its being 
objectionable to any one, the fact was 
the very words were in the oath of abu. 


ration, which was unhesitatingly taken 
by every one. , 



































































Intelligence. Corporation and Test Acts 


Mr. Croker said, he regretted th: 
measure had not come back as it went 
up to the Lords. He thought the present 
bill would be most oppressive to the 
members of the Church of England, and 
that an Indemnity Bill would be still 
required. 

Mr. W. Smivu thought the bill cer- 
tainly not improved ; but he did not feel 
the alterations very important, and he 
was willing to accept it as it stood. 

Lord Joun Russpe_t was of opinion, 
that though there were objections to the 
bill, they were not such as wonld justily 
its rejection. 

Mr. Pret coincided in opinion with 
the Noble Lord, and hoped that it would 
secure the peace of the country. 

Lord EastNor was greatly dissatisfied 
that the most mischievous sect, the Uni- 
tarians, had not been kept out, and 
should have wished to have added a be- 
lief in “** God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost.” 

Mr. GouLBuRN was much dissatisfied 
that the words ‘* and Irelaud”’ were left 
out in the declaration, after the words 
** established in England.” 

Mr. BrovuGuam could not let the bill 
pass without expressing his disapproba- 
tion of the additions, which he feared 
would exclude both Jews and Quakers. 
As a confession of faith, it would please 
no one. It was too much for those who 
disliked such things, and too little for 
those who were fond of them. However, 
he was glad to take it such as it was. 

The amendments were agreed to, and 
on 9th May the Royal assent was given 

Meantime, the Rev. Edward Irving, as 4 
faithful ‘* ordained minister,’’ with be- 
coming solemnity and fidelity, apprised 
the King, ‘ anointed by the church in 
behalf of Christ, and holding his king- 
dom directly from Christ,” that ‘* God 
will immediately withdraw himself from 
that nation which hath so dishonoured 
his Son,” as to throw open offices of 
trust and magistracy to the ‘* Dissenters 
from the Church of England ;"" a class 
of men “who do not exhibit any form 
of doctrine, either upon the subject of 
the Trinity, or of the Sacraments; Of, 
indeed, upon any subject whatever, coB- 
teuting themselves with rerbal profesmons 
of their belief in the Word of God, ad 
some declarations, also verbal, concernme 
their views and experience of us t ruths. 
That “‘ God would not fail to avenge 
himself upon the kingdom which should, 
from such a height, descend, of its ow? 
accord, into such impiety and infidelity. 
That for “a nation hitherto united for 
God, against nations confederate for ido- 











iatry and man-worship,”’ thus profancly 
to “ take into the fellowship of power,” 
and admit to the exercising of *‘ the high 
and holy function of law-giving,’’ men 
who only make *‘ a verbal profession of 
their belief in the Word of God, and 
verbal declarations of their views and 
experience of its truths,” is without con- 
troversy to ** break down her bulwarks,” 
and expose herself to ‘* the utmost in- 
dignation and the severest judgment of 
God; to constitute another monstrous 
form of power, which is power derived 
from the people, and vot from Christ, 
and holden for the people, and not for 
Christ.” Notwithstanding, however, 
even the impertinent interference of this 
Scotch quack, ove of the most important 
measures which has for many years 
marked the history of our country, has 
passed into a law. It is doubly valuable 
as the concession of a ‘Tory administra- 
tion, whose testimony it bears to the 
necessity of meeting and conciliating an 
extended spirit of toleration and _ libe- 
rality. A contemporary well observes, 
that the pertinacious denial of the pro- 
gress and power of opinion can no lon- 
ger be maintained. ‘* The iong-denied 
power is making itself too obviously pal- 
pable to the grosser senses to allow of 
further delusion. The set of the wind 
may be disputed, even while the stoutest 
oaks bend to it; but when the vane at 
the church steeple points to liberality, 
the case hardly admits of doubt. When 
Bishops are seen arrayed on the side 
of toleration, the signs of the times are 
traced in characters too broad for mis- 
apprehension. It will no longer do for 
Bulls and Blackwoods aud Quarterlys to 
tie the weathercock, and then endea- 
vour to make their readers comfortable, 
by assuring them that the gale of opinion 
blows steadily and strong their way; 
those who are navigating the State vessel 
Convincingly give the lie to the story by 
the trim of their sails and the slant of 
their course.”’ 
Pt a gratifying that such a result 
ave been produced on the first 
me — no exasperating contro- 
should Abed — or age irritations 
vision (enon a a xcited, . rhe first di- 
a hecho srg as it was, no doubt, 
pot = r ore was decisive, and: it be- 
Seiten — rest of the opponents of 
lence ~ re nn prevent irritation, to Si- 
—e 1'as possible all conflicting 
mang. ta sae tooth lis progress 80 
ieatien i L “sn this, Jitisa tribute of 
thet thei 0 the admiuistration to state, 
i. ae conduct was throughout can- 
» flr, open, aud straight-forward ; 
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that they met the exigencies of the case 
with a sincere disposition to deal with it 
in good faith, and on a sound, healthy 
basis. ‘They saw what must be done to 
vive satisfaction ; they promised their as- 
sistance; and kept their promise in a 
friendly, ungrudging spirit, which has 
gained them respect and confidence, 

We shall not be expected to speak 
with unmixed approbation of an act 
which so far yields to remaining preju- 
dice as to bear the marks, however in- 
distinct or modified, of attachment to 
religious tests and distinctions; but we 
do say that the Dissenting body ought 
to receive it, and we have no doubt will 
do so, as a concession of infinite value to 
them, and one which the most sanguine 
expectation could, a few years or months 
ago, have hardly ventured to picture to 
itself as probable. We may express our 
disapprobation that a religious profes- 
sion should still be requived from the 
candidates for civil authority; yet who, 
buta few months ago, would have thought 
that the Dissenters would feel themselves 
much aggrieved at finding that the only 
profession required on that head was 
one implying that the party was ‘‘a 
Christian”’ ? 

In former numbers we have traced the 
progress of the bill from the time when 
it became manifest that the addition of 
some oath or declaration was necessary 
to ensure the success of the measure, 
and that such an addition would have that 
effect. The one proposed by Mr, Peel, 
which has passed unaltered, except as to 
its proem, pledges the subscriber not to 
use the power, authority, or influence of 
his office, to the prejudice of the church ; 
and by the mode of its imposition, no 
distinction is produced between Charch- 
men and Dissenters, each class making 
the same profession. 

Such a declaration was of course 
viewed with jealousy. Many think that 
it would have been wiser ov the part of 
the church to waive it altogether, espe- 
cially as it is clear that Acts of Indemnity 
must continue to pass, which will in a 
year or two make it a dead letter, The 
church, however, thought differently, 
and it was obviously dificult for its 
leaders to bear the brunt of the attacks 
levelled against them for surrendering 
‘‘the bulwark,” without being able to 
say that they had made some stipulation. 
It was, in short, necessary for them to 
ask, and politic for the Dissenters to 
concede, something to the point of ho- 
nour, and to smooth the way by making 


the concession one of terms, 
if there was to be a declaration, we 
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must say that we are satisfied that one 
less objectionable, imposed as it is on 
all classes of the community without 
distinction, could not easily be expected 
to emanate from the parties who pro- 
posed it. We are not sure that the 
course of conduct which (in the sense its 
proposers have affixed to it) it prescribes, 
28 not one which Dissenters have been in 
the practice of adopting, and which a 
sense of propriety and of their duty as 
peaceable members of the community 
would of itself dictate. We have our 
opinions as to the right, the justice, and 
policy of some of our institutions, parti- 
cularly religious ; but we confess we do 
not see our way clear to the proposition 
that while these institutions are sanc- 
tioned and supported by the laws of the 
state, it is justifiable in any one intrusted 
with a portion of its authority, to exert 
it to its prejudice or in the furtherance 
of his particular views of religion or po- 
licy. The Dissenter may most safely 
and properly, in our judgement, give a 
pledge which reason and the interest of 
the community seem to justify; and it is 
obvious that the principle is one which, 
if fully acted upon by all religious deno- 
minations, would make religion what it 
ought to be, by abolishing the exertion 
of political authority or influence in fa- 
vour of one sect against another. 

ut it has been feared that the decla- 
ration might be construed so as to fetter 
the ordinary modes of legal and consti- 
tutional discussion, investigation, and re- 
form of religious or political institutions. 
To this it may be replied, Ist, that such 
a construction has been in the amplest 
manner disavowed; and, 2d, that the im- 
position of the declaration on all persons 
renders such a construction impossible. 
The Dissenter and the Churchman enter 
into no different engagement, avd to 
consider it as a fetter on any lawful and 
legitimate discussion or coustitutional 
mode of proceeding, would be to say , that 
heneeforth the church must be “ ta- 
bou,”’—holy ground, on which the unhal- 
lowed foot of the inquirer or the re- 
former must never tread: it would be 
to say, that commutations of tithes, 
equalizations of livings, abolition of plu. 
racies, &c., Ac » Must never more be 
considered, because Churchmen and 
Dissenters had forsworn the discussion. 
In a country like ours, the church, in 
common with every other institution, 
holds its rights and properties by a te- 
nure which implies rights in others 
renders them subject to various 
of dis« ussion, jnve Stigation 
disposition. 
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of the church are subject to and involy 
this liability. No person, no body of 
persons, ts, or can be, exempt trom its 
operation; and the exercise of it can 
never in a free state be held to be an in- 
fringement on the privileges of any one. 

The alteration made by the Lords in 
the commencement of the declaration 
has excited more attention, though it has 
no practical operation on Dissenters, — It 
arose in this manuer. A strong party 
pressed for the conversion of the decla- 
ration into an oath, which they adve- 
cated on the specious principle, that the 
taking of an oath on the Evangelists 
would at least imply a persistence in the 
legal doctrine of the connexion between 
the State and Christianity, and would 
assume that the person taking it was a 
Christian. On the other haud, a great 
repugnauce was felt by many to in- 
crease the number of political oaths; and 
to meet the views of each party, som 
one suggested adding to the declaration 
the words “on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian,”’ as words which would give the 
implication wished for by the advocates 
of the oath, and would impose nothing 
new, because the same words already 
staud in the oath of abjuration, which 
must in ordinary practice be taken im- 
mediately before the declaration, The 
declarant, therefore, will be asked to 
do nothing but what in fact he must 
have done only a few moments before. 
To be sure, his having so done was an 
equal reason against the necessity of 
making him do it again; but as the pro- 
posal seemed to please all, and to throw 
on one side a more.obnoxious proposi- 
tion which was gaining advocates, it was 
acceded to, and the words were added 
without a division, but under the protest 
of Lord Holland against so far recogniz- 
ing and confirming ove branch, however 
minute, of the principle of religious ex- 
clusion, 

All that can be said, therefore, is, that 
a Dissenter will now use these words 
twice on taking office, instead of ener: 
and the fact of their having been long th 
form in use, is an answer to the inquiry 
made by some, whether they do not '- 
ply a profession of “ true faith” or doc- 
trine in the sense of the establishment. 
Such a construction could never fairly be 
put on the words; but the fact of thet 
formal prescription by law, for adi classes 
of Christians, and even expressig for + 
tholics, shews that no such idea was eve! 
conceived by the legislature. It does bet 


appear to us, theretore, to have been 18 
° ’ 
auy way incumbent on Dissenters or 


make a resistance to the introductivd © 
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these words ; unless they were prepared 
to go much further, avd to apply for 
their expulsion from the other oaths ; 
and it is obvious, that, without much 
more extensive alterations in the law, 
the Jews would derive neither prejudice 
ner benefit from their insertion or omis- 
sion. 

It may be made matter of speculation 
what was the precise idea originally af- 
fixed to the words “ on the true faith of 
a Christian ;” which are to be found first, 
we believe, in the declaration or oath 
prescribed by the treaty of 1648, between 
the Duke of Ormond and the Catholics 
of Ireland. We believe that the words 
‘true faith,’ were meant to have no re- 
ference to religious profession in the 
sense of dogma or creed, and that all 
which was intended was, that the parti- 
cular proposition should be asserted on 
the veracity or fidelity, in a moral poiut 
of view, of a Christian professor. There 
is another construction which we have 
heard given, and which may have origi- 
nally been the true one. It is said that 
the words are from a Latin form of oath, 
which conveyed a similar idea to our 
“So help me God,’’ and that they pro- 
perly mean “ by the hopes of a Chris- 
tian,” or * by the ultimate object of a 
Christian’s faith or hope.’’ This may 
have been the original meaning ; but our 
legislature, in avoiding an oath, cannot 
be now supposed to have intended to 
adopt one; and we must conclude, there- 
fore, that the words are in common lan- 
guage to have, though in a higher sense, 
that sort of construction and implication 
which attach to our ordinary phrases, 
‘on the word of a gentleman,” or, “ on 
the honour of a peer.” 

On the whole, we sincerely congra- 
tulate the Dissenters on the result of 
their application. The political distinc- 
tion between Churchman and Dissenter, 
created by the Corporation and Test 
Acts, is for ever abolished. Whatever 
else may be left unaccomplished, an 
immense practical good has been effected. 
We are proud of it, and thankful for it, 
though not an atom the less disposed to 
hope and strive for the still further dif- 
fusion of the blessing of equal laws and 
liberty for all classes of the community. 

lhe Dissenters intend to celebrate the 
event by a dinner at the Freemason’s 
favern, on the 18th June, to which they 
propose to invite their most eminent 
ee in both Houses. ‘The leading 

Missenters in all parts of England will be 
requested tu act as stewards, The Duke 
of Sussex takes the Chair, 


Lancashire and Cheshire Unitarian 
Missionary Society. 


We are glad to be able to extract the 
following information from the Com- 
mittee’s Annual Report to the Meeting of 
the 4th of April. 

‘«'The stations that have been supplied 
with preachers during the last year, are 
Oldham, Middleton, Astley, and Swin- 
ton; in addition to which, your Mis- 
sionary, Mr. Buckland, has twice visited 
Padibam and the neighbouring district. 
From these visits Mr. B. returned highly 
gratified with the zeal and piety of the 
congregations with whom he had inter- 
course, and persuaded that the labours 
of an active missionary would meet a 
mongst them with ample encouragement 
and reward. Your Comuitteec, strength- 
ened in their opinion by the authority of 
those who have the best means of infor- 
mation, participate in the conviction of 
Mr. B., and lament that they have not 
the means of entering upov so promising 
a field of exertion. 

“« Of the regular stations supported by 
the Society, the Committee can speak 
with unmingled pleasure only of Swinton 
and Astley. At Oldham all the exertions 
of Mr. B., seconded by the valuable ser- 
vices of your other preachers, have al- 
most entirely failed of success, 

“Mr. Buckland made an effort to 
establish, at a veighbouring village named 
Lees, a station which might prove useful 
to the inhabitants themselves, and serve 
as a means of reviving the congregation 
at Oldham. At first his hearers were 
numerous, and the prospects flattering ; 
but, eventually, both almost entirely dis- 
appeared, chiefly under the influence of 
misrepresentation, which he tried in vain 
to counteract and remove, 

«¢ At Glodwick and other places, in the 
vicinity of Oldham, Mr. Backlaud not 
only preached several times, but also 
distributed a considerable number of 
tracts, which he has reason to believe 
have been extensively read. Your Com- 
mittee, therefore, are not without hope 
that the religious instruction which has 
been presented to the adult portion of 
the society at Oldham, and also to the 
inhabitauts of Lees and the surrounding 
villages, may have excited a spirit of in- 
quiry, encouraged devotional sentiment 
and correct living, and sowed the seed of 
further good.—They have, therefore, en- 
deavoured to do their duty of casting 
their bread upon the waters, and trust 
that it will be found after many days. 

“ Still your Committee have not felt 
themselves authorized tw continue the 
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exertions of the Association at the Old- 
ham station, ‘The state of the Society's 
funds, (to which more particular allusion 
will be made in the sequel,) have seemed 
to require that your patronage should be 
directed to places where your influence 
may be more immediate and considerable, 
Your Committee, however, are not with- 
out hope, that, by the exertions of some 
of the inhabitants, provision may be 
made for the recommencement of divine 
worship at Oldbam. And although the 
services of the Missionary Society have 
been withdrawn from that station, the 
Committee for the ensuing year will un 

doubtedly be prompt to render any as- 
sistance which may lie within their 
power, towards the re-establishment of 
worship upon Unitarian principles. 

‘* If your Committee had entertained 
any sanguine expectations of success at 
Middleton, in the extension of what they 
deem the truth, they would now have to 
record, at least to some extent, their 
disappointment. No pains, however, 
have been spared in order to establish 
the society on a permanent basis, The 
services of the Lord’s-day were followed 
up for a considerable space of time by 
lectures on an evening in the week. 
Mr. Buckland met classes of the young 
people, with a view to expound to them 
the Scriptures, and to improve the teach- 
ers of the Sunday-school in general in- 
formation, Cousiderable good has un- 
doubtedly resulted from these exertions, 
In the Sunday-schvol one hundred chil- 
dren, upon an average, have been taught 
throughout the year, The young people 
of the congregation have derived advan- 
tage from the instructions of Mr. B.; 
but the number of hearers at the regular 
services on the Lord's-day has rather 
decreased than augmented since your 
last Annual Meeting. Your Committee 
rejoice at the good which has been ef- 
fected, aud hope that, at the next Auni- 
versary of the Society, a more gratifying 
account of the state of the congregation 
will be laid before you; while they would 
call upon all those persons who deem 
themselves to belong to this and to the 
other stations—(by the punctuality of 
their attendance at divine service—by 
attention to the Sunday-schools, and de- 
votedness to God —to labour together 
with your Society for the furtherance of 
know ledge aud piety. 

“* The exertions of Mr. Buckland and 
of your other preach rs, have been at- 
teuded With great success at Swinton. 
Phe number of hearers has been upon an 
average not less than seventy, and oc. 
casioually much larger audicuces have 
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assembled, Mr. B. has been accustomed, 
once a week, to preach in private houses 
also, wherever a convenient opportunity 
presented itself; and has found very 
considerable benefit to result from his 
labours. The Sunday-school, in which 
there are 129 children, is in a prosperous 
state, and effecting objects of the highest 
value. 

‘* In terms at least equally gratifying 
your Committee may speak of Astley, 
Karely does the congregation fall short 
of eighty persons, and occasionally it ex- 
ceeds a hundred; while the Sunday- 
school affords the inestimable advantages 
of education to 150 poor children, Both 
at Astley and at Swinton, the people 
seem to be aware of the value of reli- 
gious principles, aud of opportunitics tor 
improvement jv kuowledge aud picty ; 
and it would give your Comuittee sin- 
cere gratification to know, that these 
societies were enjoying the services of a 
settled minister. 

** From the preceding statements it 
will be found, that, during the past year, 
your Society has extended its influence 
to more than 200 adults, who have been 
regular attendants at the religious ser- 
vices of your preachers, and to more than 
400 children, who have received instruc- 
tion in the schools fostered by your So- 
ciety. Iv addition to this, the beneficial 
influence which your Society has exerted 
on the population at large, by the exten- 
sive distribution of tracts of a practical, 
as well as a doctrinal tendency, ought 
not to be overlooked, For the future, 
however, there is reason to fear that the 
operations of the Association must be, 
in some degree, diminished, Although 
your Committee have taken every means 
which appeared to them eligible, in er- 
der to increase the funds of the Associa- 
tion, they regret to inform you, that 
their success has been very partial, Their 
best cflorts have not enabled them to 
meet the demands of the current year. 
Under these circumstances, the Com- 
mittee have been obliged to notily to 
Mr. Buckland their inability to continue 
their engagement with him beyond the 
present period, You will pardou your 
Committee, if they take the liberty to 
express the deep regret they feel at the 
deficiency of your resources; particularly 
as it obliges you to relinquish Mr. B.'s 
very ardent, judicious, and valuable ser- 
vices. Nor can they omit this opperti- 
nity of tendering to that gentleman the 
expression of their respect and gratitude 
—sentiments which he has amply me- 
rited by the piety, zeal, and discretion 
which he has evinced during his labours 











in conjunction with the Society. Nor 
should they do justice to their sense of 
duty and to their own feelings, were 
they to pass, without respectful notice, 
the exertions of your other preachers, 
and the instructors of the Sunday-schools. 
Upon them mainly depends the realiza- 
tion of your wishes ; and the Committee 
have great pleasure in acknowledging, 
that their exertions have in general been 
proportionate to the importance of the 
objects which you seck to promote. 
While, however, respectful mention is 
made of those who have already, as 
preachers and teachers, acted in con- 
junction with the Society, there is abun- 
dant reason to pray that the Lord of the 
harvest would send forth more labourers 
into his harvest.” 


Removals of Ministers, &c. 


Tue Rev, Mr. Gaskell, from York, has 
been chosen co-pastor with Mr. Rob- 
berds. 

The Rev. Mr. Stewart is settled with 
the Unitarian congregation at Todmor- 
den. 

The congregations at Macclesfield, Pres- 
ton, and Gorton near Manchester, are 
at present unprovided with ministers. 





Manchester College, York. 


_ Tue next General Anuual Examina- 
tion of Studeuts at Manchester College, 
York, will take place in the Common 
Hall, on Tuesday, the 24th of June, and 
the two following days. 

‘The York Annual Meeting of Trustees 
will be held in the Common Hall, on 
Friday, the 27th June. The friends of 
the College will dine together at Etredge’s 
Hotel, on the last two Examination days. 

S. D. DARBISHIRE, 
J. J. TAYLER, 
Secretaries. 


Kent and Sussex Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


Tue Anniversary of the Kent and Sus- 
sex Unitarian Association will be held 
at Tenterden, on Wednesday, June 25th. 
The Rev. G. Harris, of Glasgow, is ex- 
pected to preach on the occasion. 





Southern Unitarian Society. 


‘Tue Annual Meeting of this Society 
Will be held at Poole, on Wednesday, the 
oa of June, when the Rev. Robert Kell, 

Birmingham, {s expected to preach. 
*re will also be a religions service in 
€ evening, 
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Eastern Unitarian Society. 

Tur Yearly Meeting of the Eastern 
Unitarian Society will be held at Great 
Yarmouth, on Weduesday and Thursday, 
the 2d and 3rd of July. The Rev. W. J. 
Fox will preach on Wednesday evening, 
and the Rev. E. Bakewell on Thursday 
morning. After service, the members 
and friends of the Society will dine to- 
gether. 


FOREIGN. 
GERMANY. 


Ir is intended to publish at Halle a 
Corpus Reformatorum, or Complete Col- 
lection of the Works of the Reformers, 
commencing with Melancthon, and con- 
tinuing with Luther, Calvin, Zwinglius, 
and the minor Reformers. The cele- 
brated Dr. Bretschneider is to be the 
editor. The works of every Reformer 
will be accompanied with a portrait, a 
fac-simile of his hand-writing, and a 
short account of his life, together with a 
copious index, 


NETHERLANDS. 


Tue following is a summary of the 
number of works, as well original as 
translations, published in different lan- 
guages in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands during the last year, exclusive of 
periodical journals, newspapers, &c., and 
reprints of works published in foreign 
countries :— 


Theology ........- cooccccsccses OF 

Jurisprudence, Medicine, Physics, 
er oensceshaneenae, ae 

History ..cccccccsees secacesenee Oe 


Philology, Poetry, and the Drama,. 114 
Miscellanies, Novels, and Romances 286 


TW csesecananese 741 


POLAND. 


Tue Jews scattered over the Polish 
provinces begin to cultivate the arts and 
literature. A Jewish Gazette has been 
published for some time at Warsaw; a 
Polish Grammar of the popular Jewish 
language has also been printed there. 
This language is a mixture of Polish, 
German, and Hebrew words. The au- 
thor is a M. Lessebroth. Another Jew- 
ish writer, M. Tougenhold, is engaged 
in the composition of a Polish and Jew- 
ish Dictionary, to be followed by the 
Elements of the Polish Grammar. 





















































































THEOLOGICAL. 

Religious Discourses. By a Layman, 
Rye ly. od, 

Farewell to Time; or, Last Views of 
Life, Ac. By the Author of the Morning 
and Evening Sacrifice, 

Thoughts on Prophecy. By the Rev. 
W. Marsh, M.A. 2d edit. 3s. 

Sermous desigued to Correct some of 
the Principal Doctrinal Errors of the 
Viescut Times. By the Rev. Stephen 
Hyde Cassan, A.M, 12s, 

Reply to the Rev. H. J. Rose’s Work 
on the State of Protestantism in Ger- 
many. By Dre. K. G. Bretschneider, 8vo. 
s ted. 

Foreign and Domestic View of 
Catholic Question. 3d edit. 3s. 

Lectures on the History of Jesus Christ. 
by James Bennett, DD. 2 Vols. 2is. 

A Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
History. By the Rev. Michael Russel, 
LL.D. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 

Lectures, Expository and Practical, on 
select Portions of Scripture. By Andrew 
Thomsen, D. DD. 2d edit. L2mo. Bs. 

A Monitor for Young Ministers of the 
Gospel. L2mo, 7*. 

An Answer to Faber’s Difficulties of 
Romanism., By the Bishop of Stras- 
bourgh. ‘lrauslated from the MS, by the 
Rev, F.C. Husenbeth. 12s. 

Phe Life and Opinions of John de 
Wyelife, D. D. — Ilustrated principally 
from his Unpublished Manuscripts. By 
Robert Vaughan. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2)s. 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of the Rev. Matthew Henry. 
by J. B. Williams, Esq. 1 Vol. 8vo.” 
My Early Years, for those in Early 
Life. 12mo. 3s, 


the 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Origines, or Remarks on the Ovicin 
of several Empires, States, and Cir 
By the Right Hon. Sir W. Drammond. 
3 Vols. Sve. 1d. Lbs. 

Public Opinion, its Rise, Progress, 
and Present State. By William Alex- 
ander Mackinnon, Esq., F.R.S.and Gs, 
1 Vol. 8vo. 2d edit. 

Floral Emblems. By Henry Phillips, 
F.L. and F.H.S. 1 Vol. 6vo. 21s 

A Letter to his Grace the Duke ot 
Wellington, in Answer to Lord Gicu- 
ville’s ** Essay on the supposed Advan. 
tages of the Sinking Fund.”’ 3s. 

Journal of a Mission from the Go- 
veruor-General of India to the Courts ot 
Siam and Cochin China. By J. Cro 
furd, Esq., F. R.S., G.S., &c. 

Dr. Harwood on the Curative Intu- 
ence of the Southern Coast of England, 
1 Vol. Small 8vo. 

The Life and Reign of Charles I., King 
of England. By J. D’'Isracli. 2 Vols 
18s. 

A Help to Latin Composition, &c. By 
the Rev. C, P. Valentine. 2s. 

The Philosophy of the Active and Mo- 
ral Powers of Man. By Dugald Stew- 
art, Esq., F.R.S., London and Edin- 


" 
ics, 


burgh. 2 Vols. 24s. 
Detraction Displayed. By Amelia 
Opie. 

‘The Epistolary Correspondence of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke and Dr. 
French Lawrence. 8s, 6d. 

India. Partll. By Robert Rickards, 
Esq. 


Au Apology for the System of Public 
and Classical Education. By Thomas 
Maude, Esq., M.A. Is, 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Phe Conductors do not feel justified in publishing any other statement of Mis- 


sionary proceedings than the one authoriz 


ceedings are connected. 

A communication on “ 
a prior communication the subjex 
that they invite no paper which 
an account of their reasons, or w 


To A. H. F., and “* An 


subject of controversy, and they sec 
occasion in question, 


ed by the Society with which such pro- 


highly re Apostolic Unitarianism” cannot be inserted, as the 
ighly respected author has made the Conductors’ 


decision in postponing or rejecting 


‘t of discussion in it. ‘They have already announced 
they are not at liberty to reject, without rendering 
ithout having their decision canvassed. 

Admirer of Dr. ¢ 
a very special case, break through the rule of 


>.""—The Conductors cannot, unless on 
not letting their Reviews be made the 


nothing which calls for their so doing on the 


